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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


E have not been disappointed in onr 
(expectation that this little work would 
make its way. Independently of all 
other considerations, it appeared that some such 
manual was really wanted, not only for popular 
information, but for ready and convenient refer- 
ence, in circumstances and situations where the 
voluminous or costly publications which redate to 
tlu* <j:i*neral subject must be Uogethcr unattainable. 
A steadily increasing sale has justified our anticipa- 
tions, and at the same time enabled us in a new 
edition to improve on the execution of# the fornua*. 
The anxiety to compress had led to the exclusion 
of matter not merely interesting bat instructhe, and 
a soimuvhat extended reference to original authorities 
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lias supplied materials which wd e y||i 

euisily accessible^ or passed over i)' 
of a first experiment. Few co#'^* luu . i/e/.ti 

found necessary, but considerable ! ; ;i ' ve bt: Ji 
made throughout: greater scope i N 

description and explanation : where deficieiicies have 
been detected^ the requisite details are supplied: — it 
has, in brief, been our endeavour to render the body 
of information ann)le and complete for all usual pur- 
poses, wliether practical or ])upular. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF ATHENS. 


INTItODUCTlON. 

lit;. ^ pfiramoiiiit cx- 

f ' '^ ■' <^*-‘Ption, Athens is peer- 

among tlie existing 
of the itneiein 
*^*' *^*^*’'^^ "'orkl. The mins 
« * - r of Koine may be more gor- 

^ ; fieous; of Kabylon, more 

.' mysterious; of Persejiolis, more romantic; 
ol the Egyptian Thebes, more vast; but in 
all that i.s interesting to thought and feel- 
ing, — in memories and associations, deep, 
affecting, sublime, Athens transcends them ‘all. The 
beauty of her landscape— the brightness of her sky 
her olive-groves — her mountains, — 

^ “ lilt gulf, the roi'k of Stilaniis;” — 

B 
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tNTROnirCTlON. 


those still adorn that famous plain of which tV 
Atheiiiau Acropolis is the centre and the crown. 
these are not the attractions which bring the scholar 
and the artist to these fair regions : lovely as the 
face of Nature is, there are still more impressive 
objects of admiration, in the glorious wreck of those 
master-works which have made the City of Minerva 
the wonder of all ages. 

It is most unfortunate that the annals of Art 
sliould so rarely cominemoratc its ( neouragement and 
conservation, and so commonly t(‘ll tlu‘ story of neglect 
and destruction. The history of iVthens, where Art 
wfts cari‘ied forward by men such as the world has 
not since* owned, from the simple and severe forms of 
Its earlier efforts to the perfect combination of highest 
and purest elements, shows no exception to the uni- 
versal rule. The two great devastators, time and 
the. conqu(*ror, have done their work upon the noblest 
monuments of human genius ; yet those unrivalliMl 
constructions which, in their finished beauty and 
gi’andenr, were the pride and marvel of antiquity, 
might have remained m‘arly entire, but for the pei- 
severing encroachment of domestic and dilettante di- 
jiredatio The accidents of war, the conflagration, 
and the exjilosion, may have, once in a century, 
shattered a temple; but the dilapidator has nevrr 
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ceased » From Sylla who exported an entire colonnade, 
and Mupimius who sent off by ship-loads the trea- 
sures of Grecian Art, to the Voivode who worked 
frieze^^and inscriptions into the walls of the citadel 
or of his own house, the mason who breaks down 
some* cxquisitely-caiTed marble into cement, and the 
nmateur who purchases or ])urloins w^hatever may be 
of convenient portage, — from the wholesale to the 
retail ])lunder(‘r, all have* made the curious and the 
precious things of Greece their prey. Nor, so far 
as th(' virtuosi are concerned, can wit regret or con- 
demn the theft, for they have removed their s])oil 
from situations where it was exposed to neglect *or 
mutilation ; they have brought within our reach models 
of an excellence until then iinknowui ; they have con- 
tril)ut(‘d essentially to the increase of knowledge, and 
to tlie retinement of the public taste. 

Th(‘ course of spoliation would furnish the subject 
of an inten sting dissertation : the limits of this Intro- 
duction allow' of but a passing reference. The Persian 
invader consigned to indiscriminate destruction all that 
was not given uj) to him with the most abject sub- 
mission. Cities and temples, villages and olive-groves, 
Wert' burnt or demolished. But these ravages were 
repaired : few* and obscun* are the indications that 
can now Jjc traced of thes(‘ remoter visitations. The 
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domestic wars of Greece, wretched and suicidal as they 
were, left the sanctuaries of the gods and the con^.' 
secrated works of Art untouched., Uhe Roman con- 
quest swept from both European and Asiatic^Gtcece 
many of the finest productions of the sculptor and 
the painter, yet, with few exceptions, there was little 
wanton damage inflicted; and, in later times, the 
Csesars seem to have taken a pride in extending *their 
patronage to their Ilelhidie dependencies. Caligula 
and Nero were exceptions to this humane and en- 
lightened character ; the first from insane vanity, the 
latter from something like taste, made large demands 
on the remaining treasures of Art. The iconoclastic 
propensities of some of the Christian em])erors made 
fearful liavoc among temples and idols ; nor can tlu* 
formidable inroads of Alaric tlie Goth and Geiiseric 
the Vandal be omitted, even in this hasty recapitula- 
tion of the disasters by which Greece was irretrievaljly 
despoiled of her best j)Ossessiorjs. Tlie (h’usades w(‘re 
anotluT source of evil ; and tlic Turkish eonqiu st 
completed what the long train (d' j)revious inflictions 
had l<*ft undone. 

After* this brief exhibition of the disastrous fate 
which ' \efallen the productions of the great artists 
of Greece, instead of marvelling that so few have 
been j>reserved to the present time, it may well exi*it(' 
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oilr special wonder that so many have survived the 
^sualties to which they have been exposed. It is 
hardly less a subject M astohishment, that it should 
have il^jeen reserved for the inquiries of so late a 
period to obtain anything approaching to an accurate 
knowledge of the state of Greece, with respect to its 
remaining antiquities. From time to time there had 
been) partial efforts in this way made by individuals, 
but tluiy seem to have terminated in nothing that was 
satisfactory, until the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, when several travellers, mostly invested with 
a diplomatic character, visited Athens ; and the nearly 
contemporary travels of Dr. Spon and Sir Georgi* 
Wilder first gave authentic, though incomplett*, in- 
formation on the actual condition of Athens and its 
ancient structures. 

It was not, however, until the middle of tlu' 
succeeding century, that a clear, comprehensive, and 
scientific survey of these glorious remains of classical 
antiquity, was made by observers thoroughly qualified 
by study and practice for an enteiprise so bold and 
arduous. It is to James Stuart that the world is 
indebted for the first survey, conducted upon scientific 
prkiciples, of the architectural antiquities of Grcco(‘. 
It occurred to that eminent man, while engaged at 
Rome iu^the pursuit of his professional studies, that 
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he might prosecute them to greater advantage on 
ground more purely and primarily classic, thus seeking 
knowledge at the very fountain-head of Art. Having 
associated in his enterprise — which was in part a 
commercial speculation, including a scheme of exten- 
sive publication — his fellow-student, Nicholas Revett, 
they proceeded to Athens in 1751 ; and their residenc(‘ 
there included a term of mnirly three years, during 
which they were indefatigably employed in ex])loring, 
measuring, and drawing, the magnificent ruins by 
which they were surrounded. In 1761 the first voluim* 
of their labours was given to the world, and a nev 
impulse was comnuniicated to the study of ancieiv 
Art. Tlie Dilettanti Society soon formed itself, am 
commenced a scries of spirited and skilfully-conductcc 
researches, which have CKunpleted and extended tlu 
investigations of Stuart. Furtlier down than this ii 
is unnecessary to continue tliesc* details : the importaiit 
additions which hav(^ since been niad(‘ by traveller', 
both amatmirs and professional men, have nl)t indeed 
exhausted irujuii'y, but have mat(‘rially enlarged tin 
eireh^ of its enlightened and successful j)rosecution. 

It would be foreign to the intent and scj)pe of tli' 
prc<( t manual, wen; this deduction of facts extended 
to the wi(h‘ range of architectural liistory; bnt as an 
introduction to the following pages, it may be expe'^ 
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dient to givfe a brief exposition of their object, in order 
to a perfect comprehension of the plan. The plates 
are of French workmanship, from the graver of ai-tists 
long practised in this sort of reduction ; and the 
selection has been carefully made from the great work 
of Stuart, so as to include the largest possible amount 
of instruction and exemplification. Elevations, plans, 
sections, details, arc given profusely in a clear and 
exj)rcssive style of execution. This small volume in- 
cludes no less than seventy-one plates, exhibiting an 
extensive illustration of the Greek Orders in the majes- 
tic simplicity of their earlier design, the pure and 
pervading beauty which distinguished their progress 
and maturity, and the richness which marked even 
their degradation by the lioinan school. Examples 
an* given of the Doric order, from the heavy masses 
of the Temple at Corinth, to the perfect proportions 
of the Parthenon ; of the Ionic, from the slmj)le but 
adiuirabh* forms of the Temple on the lliss\is, to the 
exquisite enrichments of the Erechtheion ; of the Co- 
rinthian, from the graceful luxuriance of the iMonu- 
ment of Lysicrates, to the denser but more common- 
place foliage of the Incantada. Much scientific detail 
apd correct measurement will also be found in tlie 
jplans and sections. 

In the explanatory part of the volume, it has be(‘n 



the anxious 
as much infoil^atioil 
the limits of a htmd-<Voi>k. Is it 



hope, that in its present form this ethli&.;hut com- 
prehensive manual may be found to sup|i||r a real 
deficiency; that it may furnish the student with a 
clear and intelligible introduction, — the man of letters 
with a well -arranged and fully -exemplified system, 
easy of recollection and reference, — and even the pro- 
fessor with a pleasant and convenient vade-inecuni ? 






THE ACROPOLIS. 


PLATES I. II. 

N the greater number of instances the site 
of the ancient cities of Greece appears . to 
have been determined rather by the position 
of some insulated rock, of which the plat- 
fonn might be surrounded with a strong 
and uninterrupted wall, than by the usual 
circumstances of domestic or commercial 
accommodation. Even when, as in Athens, 
the neighbourhood of a commodious haven 
may have formed one strong inducement to the choice 
of a particular locality, the settlers rejected the obvious 
expediency of occupying the shore, for the greater 
security of some rugged elevation, though at an in- 
convenient distance. Nothing can illustrate more 
expressively than this simple fact, the unsettled and 
insecure condition of Greece in the earlier times. Nor, 
in truth, did the necessity for similar precfl|jitions ever 
wholly cease : that miserable struggle for supremacy, 
which kept the independent states in constant agitation, 
multiplied fortresses in every direction; and the effect 
of this has been so far fortunate, that many relics of 
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antiquity were preseri^d from the destruction wh|q^^ 
niarlied the course of invading armies or marauding" 
bands. 

The Athenian Acropolis^was fortified at a very early 
period; and historical tradition ascribes the construction 
of its defences to the Pelasgi, that mysterious race^ who 
seem to have been the great masters of military archi- 
tecture in those ancient and uncertain ages. Thus 
secured {igainst assault, it became a consecrated pre- 
cinct, filled with temples, and absolutely crowded with 
the noblest productions of art. The account given by 
Pausanias of its sacred buildings and commemorative 
statues, is thing to wonder at and the reader is 
tempted to ask if it were possible that so much of 
beauty and magnificence could be accumulated within 
so limited a space. The temples of Diana, Venus, and 
Minerva Polias, are, with the Parthenon and the 
Temple of the Genius of Pious Men,^^* mentioned 
by Pausanias; and it is highly probable, from other 
authorities, that his enumeration docs not include the 
whole. Of all this glorious show, nothing now n- 
mains but the Parthenon, the Ercchtheuin, and tlu* 
Propyhea, — shattered, indeed, and deplorably muti- 
lated, but retaining enough of their original form 

* 'I'liis is<.olorn*l Loake’s rendering of £iinfAb»>\ it onii, 

however, tiardly he taken as a very satisfactory intpr]irotatioii. 
Taylor gives it, “ the Demon <»f Worthy Mt^n and Clavier evade"- 
ihc (lilhrulty hy k»‘eping close to the onginal, “ Iv Genic Spouftaon. 
Schnhart and Walz, in the most recent critical edition of VansaniMS 
adopt the average interpretation, “ bonorum virorum yenw, " 
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to prove how much of the beatltiiful and sublime they 
must ha^e exhibited in their perfect state. 

Yet there is one circumstance, of comparatively 
recent discovery, and still more recently ascertained 
to its full extent, which gives a strange contradiction 
to our cherished notions concerning the purity of 
Grecian taste, and its antipathy to all coarseness and 
exaggeration. It should seem that the Greeks 
their temples, not merely in chiaroscuro, or in subdued 
tints, for the purpose of giving relief to projections or 
expressiveness to ornamental details, but with glaring 
colours, — reds, and blues, and yellows ; with violent 
contrasts, the columns one hue and the entablature 
another. Nay, there is shrew^d suspicion that the 
sculptures were painted, like the figure-head of a man- 
of-war, and that the pillars were striped ! — the flutings 
being left of the unstained marble, while the rest was 
daubed with villanous ochre. And, unluckily, the 
evidence for these incredibilities is most exasperatingly 
clear ; the statements of the German architects em- 
ployed by King Otho, and the very interesting details 
given by ^Ir. Bracebridge, leave no doubt whatever 
of tlie facts. Still, wc have our doubts ; not, indeed, 
as to the correctness of the testimony, but respecting 
the date of ^he practice. AYc cannot believe that the 
architects of the best days of Greece would so carefully 
select the purest materials in the prospect of their 
concealment ‘by a mask of tawdry colour, — that they 
would give such an anxious finish to their carvings. 
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knowing that their s^phess and d(dicacy ^ould ?^|>e 
impaired by the brush of the " ornamental painter/^ 
Neither is it probable that, if this vile practice had 
existed in tlie olden time, no hint of it should occur 
in Pausanias or Vitruvius. That the Greeks used 
colour on the exterior of their temples — at least, that 
there are now to be found upon them traces of coloui', 
cannot be questioned ; but that Ictinus and Calli- 
machus, to say nothing of Phidias and Pi*axiteles, 
’practised these atrocities, while Pericles approved and 
patronised, can only be believed — quia impossibile est. 
In the first edition, nothing more than this was 
said in illustration of the Acropolis, considered as a 
repository, surpassingly rich, of the • noblest produc- 
tions of Art. It seems, however, to offer but a slight 
and insufficient notice of objects which would require 
volumes to describe fairly ; and it may tend, in some 
degree, to supply this obvious deficiency, if we extract 
from the Attica of Pausanias, a few additional 
indications of that glorious scene as it existed in his 
day. Deeply as we are indebted to this active and 
obsenant traveller for the information wdiich he has 
left us on almost all subjects connected with Greek 
antiquity, it is impossible not to regret that he should 
have given^it in so incomplete and disjointed a form. 
We have in the Periegesis hints of the greatest 
importance, but of the most provoking brevity ; scraps 
and shreds without coherence or sequence ; facts with- 
out the necessary comment, and comments with iui- 
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p||fcct facts. In one place, ft® withholds invaluable 
explanations because he iias been warned to silence 
by a dream ; in another, he contents himself with a 
simple assurance that he is perfectly 'vral informed 
on the subject, but that he will not communicate. 
Even where no scruple, no prohibition can possibly 
intervene, he contents himself with a mere repetition 
of bis travelling memoranda, and thus leaves many 
an interesting point in hopeless uncertainty. Yet we 
may well hold his memory in grateful admiration for 
that which he has preserved; and, perhaps, the very 
form and quality of his communications may have 
aided in their conservation. A larger work would 
have been less frequently copied, and with more diflS- 
culty kept from injury ; nor ought it to be overlooked, 
in our regret that such ample materials have not been 
transmitted to us in a more comprehensive and com- 
pact form, that after all it must have been impossible 
to give anything beyond the mere outline of a subject 
so vast. The llistoiy, the Mythology, the Topo- 
graphy of Greece, with all that was incident to these 
in fact and fiction, and all that might illustrate them 
in existing institutions, public monuments, or living 
manners, lay before him to observe and to describe : 
few men wopld have been equal to suck, a task, — 
Pausanias most assuredly was not. 

Such, however, is our best, indeed our only direct 
authority for the details of the Acropolis ; and the 
accuracy, as well as the incompleteness of his descrip- 
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tion, is sufficiently attested by the actual remains. He 
commences with the triple port of Athens, and after 
very summmly noticing the more striking objects that 
j)resented tnemselves on the two roads leading to the 
city from Piraeus and Phaleruin, he makes an irregular 
circuit before he enters the sacred enclosure of the 
citadel. Like every other part of this marvellous con- 
struction, the wall itself might serve as the text of a 
lengthened, yet interesting disquisition. It was built 
or restored at different })eriods : the earliest portion 
was on the northern line, and tradition assigned its 
execution to the Pclasgi, though it would seem that 
some of the peculiar forms of those mysterious archi- 
tects are not now to be obseiwcd among the remains. 
Cimon, the son of Miltiadcs, was the reputed build(‘r 
of the southern wall : this, however, is questioned by 
Dodwell, who su])])Oses that the K/^twj^/ov rsiyjg was 
an interior fortitication, and that the entire peri))()liis 
was constructed by the Pelasgi. Among his authori- 
ties for this most gratuitous supjmsition, he refers to 
Pausanias, erroneously as it should seem, since, if we 
may trust our own examination, that writer distinctly 
excepts the part built under the s\iperintendence of : 
Cimon. 

In th^Arts, as in all else that related to intel- 
lectual enjoyment, the Greeks turned everything to 
account. The rock on which the Athenian Fortress 
stood in all its pride of ornament and strength, was 
itself iiiado either the material or the mould of many 
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a graceful structure. It| recesses were consecrated 
either by historical or religious associations^ and deco- 
rated with skilful adaptation to their especial charac- 
ter : the irregularities of its circuit were shaped into 
theatres for music and pantomime: columns, statues, 
and tripods, occupied its minor projections. The wall 
itself of the superior platform was, in various ways, 
charged with adornment, — in some instances, not alto- 
gether in harmony with the normal principle which 
iiise])arably connects utility with beauty. To the face 
of the southern wall was attached an iEgis, bearing on 
its centre the head of iledusa, gilt. On the eastern 
end of the same line stood several grou])S of statuary : 
the war of the Giants, the battle of the Amazons and 
the Athenians, the. light of Marathon, and the exter- 
mination of the Gauls in Mysia. Of these, the dedi- 
cation is ascribed to Attains. The height of the figures 
(if, indeed, the words relate exclusively to height) 
appears not to have exceeded three feet. Nothing is 
said of the execution of these statues, nor of their effect 
when contemplated from below : it seems, however, 
difficult to imagine that it can have been good in any 
position. Viewed from without, they must have looked 
like puppets, — exciting no small wonder how and why 
they were thus ranged, in a situation so., awkwardly 
^exposed to evei’y casualty of weather, accident, and 
mischief. It is, indeed, recorded, that the statue of 
PBacchus, connected with the Gigantomachia, was blown 
|ronKits pride of place,^’ during a violent tempest. 
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To the ierre-plein of iltere is but o^c 

approach, and that in the days of rold was adequately 
fortified against the modes of assault then in practice. 
Of the system adopted in constmcting the immediate 
entrance to the Acropolis, the details will be found 
under the proper head; and nothing further will be 
said in this place of the Propyljea, than to suggest, 
that, when the architecture of Greece is censurjd for 
restricted range, this most impressive group of build- 
ings may be referred to, in evidence that the Greeks 
themselves found no difficulty in adapting its eleng^nts 
to every purpose of useful and ornamental structure* 

Passing onward through this unrivalled avenue, 
and standing beneath its eastern portico, the eye of 
the traveller would xjommand the entire perspective of 
the Acropolis, and in the distance the gr(‘at mountain- 
ranges of Attica. On the right stood the Partlu'uon, 
majestic in its height, and beautiful * in its exact pro- 
portions. To the left and in front were the Erech- 
theum, the Cecropium, and other structures of sacred 
character ; while the intervals and vacant spaces of the 
enclosure were filled up by statues, altars, and other 
memorials of Gods, Heroes, Patriots, and Bards. Of 
all these nothing but the wreck remains, — the relics of 
an age and people such as the world has not since 
possessed. 

Plates 1 and 2 are representations of the Athenian 
Aci’opolis Jn a restored state. The first exhibits the 
eastern aspect, where was the only approach to the 
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platform ; and in this view the letters A, B, C, indicate 
in succession the Propylsea, one of the flanking temples, 
and the Parthenon. The second shows the northern 
side, and the same letters refer to the same structures ; 
D points out the Erechtheum. Of all these structures, 
ample illustrations are given in the following pages, 
which contain, in addition to an extensive collation 
of authorities, extracts, analytical and descriptive, from 
architects and travellers, wherever it was thought that 
the language of actual observation might give distinct- 
ness to complicated details, or interest to an impressive 
obj(^ct. 



DORIC PORTICO, 

ou, 

GATE OF THE AGORA. 


PLATES III. IV. 


HE ruin of which the third and 
fourth plates give the authentic 
restoration and the geometrical 
proportions, had long Ixcn con- 
sidered as the only reinainiii'i 
fragment of a temple dedicatnl 
to Rome and Augustus. Stuart, 
however, on grounds far more 
satisfactory than those which had given cun*ency to 
this belief, |uggested that these columns might once 
have flanked the entrance to a public market ; and 
all subsequent research has tended to confirm lii> 
opinion. Ti* addition to peculiarities of construction 
which have not been found in the remains of sacred 
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edifices, the testimony of inseriptions is decisive. Of 
these there are several connected with the building; 
and one of them records the names of two “ Prefects 
of the Market/’ while another preserves an edict of 
the Emperor Hadrian, regulating the sale of oils, and 
the duties payable on that common article of traffic. 
Therc were in Athens, two of these structures ; one 
of them, probably that to which this portico belonged, 
was distinguished as the New Agora; it was founded 
by the C:esars, Julius and Augustus, and among 
its decorations were statues of the Ca'sarean family. 

PI„VTE 111. 

Fig. 1. Plan of the Portico, — on the jamb, to 
the left of the spectator, marked A, is the inscription 
containing Hadrian’s, decree. The prolongation of 
the wall connected with these jambs, beyond the side 
walls B, is contrary to all usage in the construction 
of temples, and evidently indicates a structure intended 
for other pui'poscs. 

Pig. 2. Geometrical elevation of the front of the 
Portico. — The Acrotcrium on the summit of the 
])edimcnt ])robahly sujiported an .equestrian statue of 
Lucius Ca'sar. 
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PLAT$ IV. 

Fig. 1. Details of the capital and entablature. • 

There is a slight but marked distinction between 
the proportions of these columns, and of those whicii 
the Gi'eeks attached to sacred edifices, in conformitj 
with the principle affirmed by Vitruvius in the re- 
commendation that in buildings of secular character^ 
the proportions should be less massive and imposing 
than those w'hich Avcrc employed in the construction 
of temples. It is suggested by the editor of Stuart, 
that ^Hhis example of the Doric order, authenticated 
to bo the latest of a purely Grecian character, aflbr(l^ 
a greater facility of adaptation to the modern practice 
of domestic aichitecture, than any antique model e.\ 
tant.’^ 

Tin; Greeks appear, indeed, to have been far tVoi 
solicitous for the strict maintenance of mere symnietrv 
when important objects required its sacrifice. AMierL- 
ever it Mas practicable to combine uniformity witli hn 
and ornament, the Grecian artists adhered to it as om 
of the surest elements of architectural cfiect ; but wIk :: I 
circumstances demanded a relaxation of the i*ulc, the} ! 
seem to have felt neither scruple nor difficulty n 
availing themselves of the ample resources suppIicJ 
by their genius and skill. Of this there is clear 
illustration in th^ Erechtheum and the Propyhea. h 
M ould, p. Aably, have been easy in both instances to 
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maintain, if not perfect wgularity, . 8^ much 

more neiu*ly approximating to it than #c find to have 
been the case. . The obstacles interposed by the ir- 
regularity and abruptness of the r^iy surface might 
have been overcome by levelling or substruction ; and 
with respect to merely technical difficulties, the re- 
sources of art were fully equal to their removal* 
Local superstitions, however, were a more unifitmage- 
ible matter, and to their influence must be mainly 
iscribed the departures from symmetrical aiTangement 
ivhich occasionally present themselves in the works 
)f the Greek wchitect. • 

Fig. 2. Profile of the capital on a larger scale. 


THe 

rnsnivY*. of 
uarxAar 



lomc TEMPp ON THE ILISSt^S. 


PLATES V. VI. VII. 


EAR the fountaiii of Callirrho) 
op the %uthem bank of tlu 
Ilissus^ stands a small temple, 
of the Ionic order, but diffeiiiij 
considerably in it^ details fron 
all ordinaiy example. The fornix 
are simple but elegant, and tlit 
execution b in all rcspects m 
perfect that this building may be considoiKi 
as one of the most remarkable product ion > i ' 
GtOciah architecture. 

At a* .period now uncertain/ this t( nij li 
was repaired after a barbarous fashion, im! 
converted into a church/ sacred to ff Our Lady of tb 
Rock/^ a name which it te&ined iiT tlM|4inie of Stuait, 
although deserted and shattered. Sinci 
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IONIC TEMPLE ON THE 1L18SU8. 

tbih it hto/bw entirely dwtroyed.' Much doubt 
exists respectirig the origind' t^ication. : Spon M- 
signed it to I Stuart, to the hero’ Panbps ; hut 
Colonel Leake bhd . Sir Willbrni ^G^l, Kr^lh greater 
prohabilityi suppb^ that ^t w 'the, Teihple of.Tri- ! 
ptolemus. 

¥L,4TI|..y,,;. 

Pig. 1;. Plan of the Temple, amphiprostyle. — A, the 
portico ; B, the pro«i#(DNSi| , C;. naos, or cella of the 
temple; ppstibum ; .E, bne of the antse. The 

twp middle eoliiipi^ of tlie portico no longer exist; 
but, on the placb%j^ p « , they ought to stand, there are 
traces of , chiles, ^ exactly eqtial in diameter to the re- 
maining cdlumha ; and these ideations sufficiently 
pr^vx the .inteij|i;i<m.^pf. the architect. . , 

At the time :^: M|i^ irisit,' the capitals of the 
anta: of the pbimcniit^i^ere m excellent preservation ; 
in width they were of the same dimensionsj with. thwe 
of the portico, b#l they had only half the thiclq^eas ; 
while in those of the pronaos, the faces E, P, wore 
equal. 

Fig*. 2. Elevation of the Portico in its pi^fect state. 
— It is conjectured that the frieze was ornamented with 

bas-religls; 
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PLATE VI. 

Petailf ‘Base, Capital,' Entablature, as 
restored by Stuaffr*- — The^figures on; th^ frieze arc 
copied fi^m ia fra^ent at" A and which 

HO exactly agiteed in ^imensiotos With the place as- 
signed to it> that there is Ho improbability in supposing 
them to ha^^i^fbngiHaSy in combinatkwi* ' 

Tha'^tft^ this templi4islufcii peculiarities 
which have led to tbe^ suggestion that i^ may have 
been one of the earlier Sj^cimens of the Ionic. The 
shafts are "shorter'^ and less diminished the 
capitals are larger in. proportion^ to the entablature, 
than ocenrs in later works i-the bases, are without 
plinthsj It been observed, that ip the 

details of base, there are marked ]^semb!lnce> 
between th<^ cblhthns and tho^ c^ine cblds^l tci^lo 
of Juno, aV fi^ ancient Ionic 

structure of; which the remaniii have been explored in 
modem times. 


PLATE vn. 

Capi^ j^d Base of one of the Antae ; with roprc' 
sentatiohs df th^ different architraves w^ belonged 
t9 tile seve^ )pia^ of — -Tbe mouldings 

.4f the ar^'^cil^ed round the ex- 
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terior of the building; but in the interior of the pro- 
naosj the base oij^ is contmed. - ^ C; > 

Fig* 1* AfcI^raVie of the portico^,. 

Fig.r S. Arch^te^.of the *prOnap»/-^;S^e upper 
fascia was cnrichedj-hy a painted oi^aisent'* ' 

Fig. 3. Awhitr^lfe posticum. 

It is deeply tp l^ire^ett*^ tkat of this interesting 
structure, so few sgarticulars should have been pre- 
semd. v and marve^tjiif 

it a sort of j^^bf excellence in Art; and it only 
for what he |^ "^ne in regard to this fine memorial 
of Grecian tastej^ Stuart^s naihe would deserve grate- 
ful remenibrande : hayiizg done so much, it were 
unreasonable to require what he was p^roh^hly pre- 
vented by circumstances from effectmg.riil The^ h^ 
of further illustration has, hbwevor, altbg^her 

destroyed by a series of disastrous 
been converted to t^e of. the this 

would have insuredMtf '^reseri%^ 1674, a 

French ambassador tic^k' it Into Ihis^^hl^A^to celebrate 
mass within its precincts, and this delie^tion eau^^^ 
it to be tfbflmdon^ by the Greeks, fthus ne^ect^^ 
it became niinous, and in 1780 was demolished by 
order of the Turkish Voivode, and th^ materis^ used 
in building. 



OCTAGONAL TOWER 

ANDRONICUS CYRRHESTES. 

PLATES VlJl. IX. X. XI. 



singular building, usualh 
called The Tower of the Winds/ 
is constructed of marble, and bear 
on each of its eight faces an alle- 
gorical figure in relief ; the entiiv 
seri(!s representing the dittVrent 
winds, according to the arraii^^e- 
inent and nomenclature of tl‘^' 
Greeks. order, however, that the reader may 

thoroughly understand the character and object <^1 
this curious and complicated edifice, it may be r.v* 
pedient to cite the clear description of Vitruvius, as 
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ranslated by Stuart : Some have chosen to reckon 
only four winds : the East, blowing from the equi- 
noctial sun-rise; the South, from the noon-clay sun; 
the West, from the equinoctial sun-setting ; and 
the North, from the Polar stars. But thos« who arc 
more exact, have reckoned eight winds, particularly 
Andronicus Cyrrhestes, ^vho on this system erected 
an octagon marble tower at Athens, and on every 
side of the octagon he wrought a figure in relievo, 
representing the wind which blows against that side : 
the top of this tower he finished with a cortical marble, 
on which he placed a brazen Triton, holding a wand 
in his right hand ; this Triton is so contrived that 
he turns round with the wind, and always stops when 
he directly faces it ; pointing with his wand over the 
figure of the wind at that time blowing. 

This description applies, with the utmost exact- 
ness, to ‘^Thc Tower of the Winds.^^ Four of its 
faces front the cardinal points : the part immediately 
below the cornice bears on each of its eight divisions 
a figure, skilfully designed and wrought, re])resenting 
the su])posed characteristics of the wind to which it 
was inscribed. Beneath these figures are traced solar* 
dials, to the correctness of which the celebrated 
Belambrc bears testimony, and describes the series 
as the most curious existing monument of the 
practical gnomonics of antiquity. The roof is of 
marble blocks, WTought into the form of tiles. There 
are two entrances, facing respectively to the north-cast 
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and north-west : each of these openings has a portico, 
supported by two columns. When Stuart explored 
this building, the lower part of the interior was covered 
to a considerable depth by rubbish; and the Der- 
vishes, who had taken possession of the building, 
performed their religious rites on a wooden platform 
w^hich had, been thrown over the fragments. All 
this, however, he was pennitted to remove, and he 
found manifest traces of a clepsydra, or water-clock, 
carefully channelled in the original floor; thus com- 
pletely illultrating the term Horologium, applied to 
the tower by Varro, and exhibiting both the sinij)]e 
and the scientific mecharflsm employed by the ancients 
for the measurement of time. Further details will 
occur in the explanation of. the plates. 

PLATE VIII. 

Fig. 1. Plan of the Tower of the Winds. — The 
attached circular portion, of which the general exterior 
appearance may be obsciwed in the plate immediately 
succeeding, probably contained the reservoir vvhic;}i 
•supplied the water to the clepsydra; and the channels 
marked on the floor were, no doubt, connected with 
the machinery, though in w'hat way cannot now be 
ascertained v tb precision. 

Much is wanting to the history of this celebrated 
Tower. Varro and Vitruvius both describe it, and the 
probable period of its construction may be referred 
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to the second century before Christy wlien Scipio 
Nasica set up a similar building at IRome, of which 
the architectural character does not ap^(|||^ to be now 
asccrtaihable. The stream which gave motion to the . 
machineiy of the Athenian time-piece had its spring 
in the cave of Pan on the flank of the Acropolis, and 
portions of the artiflcial channel by which it Wi!^ con- 
veyed, aife still to be traced in the intermediate space. 

An inspection of the plan and^ection will show, 
that the building is interiorly omainl||t;ed by cor- 
nices at different heights, and Ifeit their projections 
are indicated by simple lines, while the; Suhs^^ of 
the wall is exhibited by a broad and shaded band. 
The wall varies somewhat in thickness, and the vari- 
ations arc distinctly expressed in the figure, which 
is a careful reduction from the original engi*aving. 
That every advantage may be afforded for the com- 
prehension of these details, we^ shall here give the 
references ana cgsplahations from Stuart^s own text: 

Each external* face of this octagon tower, considered 
without its ohiaiie^ts, is'^one perpendicular plane from 
top to bottompbui on the inside it is otherwise; for 
that part of c^cn face which is above the second 
cornice, pro|^ iwo inches oyer thd pi|rt w is 
between ^ the. eaid comice mA Ihe pavement. The 
lowest, of the interior ebrhioes is interrupted by the 
two doors, and breaks off op each .side ^^o^ them in 
a vciy obtuse angjej or enta- 
blature, supported "^ li^^ise the 
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fascia on which those columns stand, are circular. 
So far, tlicrejgre, as the plan regards these ifetticulans 
which are jJPthe inside of the tower, it is neci^ary 
to (E^ide it into foiu* parts. The first part, a to 

is oneifourth of the ifiterioif surface of, ^ tl^ wall 
immed^tely ahoire the pavement ; the second, ifrorn 
i to c, is one-folirth of the int^ior surface^^mmedi- 
ately above the lower cornice | here the greatest pro- 
jcction\pf this CO]||ice is maiked by a single line, and 
the manlier |f 4te'^break^^ each side of the door- 

ways is also ^p%u :;the third part, from c to rf, is 
, the, interior Wrfiwc of wall above the second cor- 
hirii; the projection of this cornice is ailso marked 
with a single ling: the last part, from rf to c, is the 
remaining fourth <rf the interior surface; on this is 
marked the circulai* band, or fascia, on^^hich thr 
eight columns are placed, with the plj^s of two of 
those columns.^^ 

Fig. 2 ex|iihits the entire section of the tuwc i 
and an examinafion of this plate ^iU tuake still clears 
the full explanation given above, tlie fi^4 
cornices, — the circular fascia, oi "plhuh,' supportin;: 
the coliim% which find room by oc^pying the aiiirl(> 
of the wall, — the enta^ature, or upper eprpicc, — anti 
the roof,— are distinctly parked. 
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PLATE IX. 


Elevation of the Tower of the AViiuls. — This 
it'storation has been made on the authority of the 
t Aistin^ remains^ and of fragments found on the spot. 
Tlie 'friton is froni the description of Vitruvius^ and 
iias always appeared to us a singularly awkward eon- 
tri\aiiee. It would, no doubt, exeeedingly difficult 
to adajjt a graceful form to the purposes and con- 
ditions required in the present instance, but the Greek 
ai’^diiteets were; in the habit of overcoming greater 

embarrassments than these : and it is hard to believe 

« 

that this strange.^ merman, with his tail in one hand 
:!ml a stick hi the other, can pn‘seiit a single line or 
h ature of the origitial design. 


PLATE X, 

(’apital and EiUablaturc of one of the Portieoes. — 
li dionld 1){ stated tliat the columns are niueh de- 
l|aee(l, and tha.t these members are delineaud from 
fnagimaits which, although found on the spot, can 
niily he assigned to their respective places on higlily 
))rohablc grounds. 

There can, however, be little ground for hesitation 
in this matter, since the character of the crowning 
member, on which the Triton rested, and of which, 
though not actually found in its proper position, the 
authciiticity cannot be for a iiomcnt questioned, its 
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completely in hamioiiy with otlua* remaining fra 
meiits^ as to set the question entirely at rest. Tin ' 
Capital is commonly assigned to the Corinthian order, 
though deficient in several of its leading feature>. 
The Corinthian acanthus leaves rising tier over tier, 
with their scrolls and otlier ornamental adjuncts^ are 
represented by a single wreath of enriched foliage, and 
above it a course of flat and nearly plain water-lea\ es, 
Egyptian rather than European in their expression, 
while the abacus is altogetlua* unadorned. Still, tain u 
without reference to systematic arrangement, tliis 
capital is pleasing in form and ettVet, and from ii- 
simplicity readily* applicable to domestic architeetmv. 
With the Cho)‘agic Moniiment, it has absolutel) 
nothing in common, and when they an; j)laeed in 
connexion as the earliest and latest exami)les ot‘ tin 
Greek Corinthian, the arrangement is wliolly at variaaf i 
botii with fact and sound principle. 

PLATE XI. 

I 

Eig. 1 . Prohlc of the exterior cornice. — TIk 
lion’s head, which ornaments the cymatium, is })er* 
forated, and serves as a gutter to carry otf the ram 
water. 

Fig. 2. A fourth part of the roof, — the ca\ ity ii- 
the centre*, fiiarked A, was probably the s()elv(;t ul 
the capita^, or ornamental base, which supported tin 
Trilon. 
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Fig. 3. Section of half the roof^— ihej pro- 

longation of the line of the roof is intended to show 
how deeply the capital was engaged Jbefore this part 
of the building; was damaged. ^ ^ ^ 

The circuihsl^ces connected with extraor* 
dinai^ structure have not received sulScient in^sti|W* 
tioh? ’ ^ as the text to many an 

inquiry*; and its position, both local and 
sug|psta;a ^nes of quesilpjas much less efii^f to answer 
than to propose. aspect and^ j^l^o^ions 

of the building have it would With 

Greek taste and feql&g. The (^CKJUtioh o^ em- 
blematic figure is, indieed; highlf^^^ 
but it appears to be essenft^ly reminds ua ; 

far more of the .jVdjan Column than 6f the pediment 
and metope8?|^^=the Parthenon, f Th^ rooft# ^ 
constructed; ^d it has beeu already stated, oh the 
high authority of Belamb that the dialling Pf ; the 
different fa<^-^plays adtnpable science. It is inhch 
to be desired) that some one of thorough qualification, 
both as architt^t: and archaiologis^^ would gve his 
leisure to the investigation of this instructive ihonuJ' 
ment. 



THE CHORAGIC MONUMENT 
OF LYSICRATES. 


PLATES Xir. Xllt. XIV. XV. XVI. XVtl. 



j SERIES of tcimples forming a street 
j is one of the features of Athens. 
‘ These temples were surmounted by 
finials which supported the tripods 
gained by victorious Choragi in the 
neighbouring theatre of Bacchus, and 
her(‘ dedicated by them to that de ity, 
the patron of dramatic representation. Ilencc the lino 
formed by these temples was called the Street of 
Tripods. From the inscriptions engraved on tlu^ 
architraves of these temples, recording the nanus of 
the victorious parties, and the year in which the victory 
was gained, the dramatic chronicles, or l)iclasca]i;r, 
were mainly compiled. Thus these small fabrics 
served the purj)oses at the same time of fasti, tropliics, 
and tonpi^s.^^ 

Of these structures thi.s monument musl^havc been 
one, and surely the most beautiful. Exquisitely 
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wrought/lgraceful in its proportions, rich in decoration, 

* it only required for its perfection that the material 
should not disgrace the design and execution. For- 
tunately this was close at hand : the fine-grained 
marble of the Pentelic quarries enabled the Athenian 
architects, not only to produce the happiest effects, but 
to maintain throughout that faultless elaboration which 
distinguishes die purest examples of Grecian art. In 
this edifice, the roof, the base of the colonnade, and the 
shafts of the columns, arc each of one block. The 
frieze and architrave are also, unitedly, of one piece, 
and the masses of stone, which form the steps of the 
stylobate, arc entire. The whole building consists of a 
quadrangular basement, supporting a circular temple 
crowned with a tholus, or cupola, terminating with an 
ornarnent, on which stood the tripod, of which an 
inscription recorded the dedication. As there arc 
peculiarities of constiniction in tliis edifice which deserve 
distiict specification, wc shall give in explanation the 
description of Stuart himself, since, in all cases of diffi- 
culty or complication, the definitions of an actual 
observer liave the best chance of beimr intelligible : 

The colonnade was constructed in the following 
manner ; six equal j)auels of white marble, placed 
contiguous to each other on a circular plan, formed 
a continued cylindrical wall, which of course was 
divided from top to bottom into six equal parts, by 
thj junctures of the panels. On the whole length of 
^ each juncture was cut a semiTcircular groove, in which 
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columu was tittea with great 
itld the jm^cturcs of tife >^nels. 

Thq^ co^mns projected somewhat more than half their 
dkhaq^l from the * surface of the q^Undrical and 
the closedl^^>|^ intercoluniniation. 

Ojrer this jras phiced t]|q;e^^iatttre and the cupola, 
m nekl^ cl^^ made^ so that 

the^ii8<^ ho ad^^ to the inside of this monument, 
:^0d it ^ quite dark*^^ 

y,; Yot ha^ethe ingenious men, 6f,^then sheen pleased, 
in ihodern times at le^si> to call this dark inclosure the 
^^Ihantem of Demosthenes /' — lucus a non lucendo--- 
and to suppose that this lantern without lights this 
six-feet-wide closet without window or entrance^ was 
actually tfeo study of that great statesman. 


EJ^atiOn, of ;i®e^ 

here, nor.vi^ the folloira has anything 

been -restO^ withbht Wthorfiy. 

^ of preservation in 

; wlii^;j|y||B : ■ ad^itabie'^produetion ■ of ^ .unrivalled 

Stuart, appears ^ito, ^ave been 

jr^ ’ Athensj 

Sf thc^/;;edj36i*j^^ 

■ {VinifL^n 
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retired from office, placed the consecrated' tripod,. 'ii;hich < 
was given ip. TO reward for his ex- 

perjditidt®/ 4n a temple, of sm^ dimensimtB but 
dOTo^m|ir^is'8enl?j|^'.^;^itH''thc,l^e/ef:.i^^^^^ 
the.p^i^^ (^T^^e rantest. Structure likifr'^ese, 
beaUti|ijt;,a8, ■ -itod even ■ 

to theif-'^^h^,' wci^'’^-feited\\i!». the'-j^]iabe-’^^.'mn-'- 
dictive spirit ;which , too often prevailed ‘ afhong the 
polities /6f Qjse^v,- lofty and stroiigly-built con- 

structiofas which idij^l^red the worshippers of Zeus and 
Athene,,, might vpthtf^d' the cpttalties of civil hroll, tw 
the more deliberate injttries*bf hn invading enemy; l^t 
the slender and fraple members of these gCj^h of 
architecture |ohfd'^er^,-b^ weak resis^hce, mid have 
yielded tdfc^^hW 'to thfe/'^noUs Ipnhs df ^C^i^tibh 
or destru'cthatf'.by' which'; they ''.were 
only mia^, those their prese^il^h to 
peculiar dilumstah^ of^ t^^ position.' iote'^emorial 
of ThrasyHvia is^attktffied to A the solid 

and its '...partill '-ol 
the reeCss ^ahaghiail:'/l^^ 

ment 6f ^ destmetioh from t 

different ; ih the wall of a 0apuchih 

convent or it seeip^'to have served the 

various ,purp(»^';‘iil cloKt, oratoiy^it^'library. ' For 
this, as f^~ ^(^.'setvi^ ^ ,tho *trt and 

Icaitiiijg, grSititii|te,.^.dbe.to'.fhe monastic brotherhoods, 
and while Attested. ^ih |i<|^i^j^bdbjdo):c thpL-ifsidtlesa 
relic of.Atticggkhpil^iit'^hbt he 'forgotten that we 
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owe its conservation to the good taste and right feeling 

of a Franciscan recluse. 

' ' - ■ 


PEATE Xtil. 


l*inorc 


of Monuinent.— The _ 
daric^lid^l^lhow tj^'C^istihg portiott^^of ■’ffii^edifi^^ 
including^tWc panels^and tfae whole of the 
The coluxnna ai'e on the exterior half-circlc ; 

i^he Inner semi-diamefe are less in radms by hjilf an 


Fig- 3- Section of the Mondinent,’ — In the interior, 
the ciq^itals are only blocked out. 

Fig-,v8. Profiles of the base of the columns^ and tin 
coiiiw of the basem^cut. 

PLATE XIV. 


The Jihtablaturc ; the exterior face of the capital ; 
and tte half of one of the tripods, which are wrouglit 
in relief on the upper part of the inteficolumhiations, 
immediately below the architrave.— Although none of 
the capitals were' complete/ S' carefuV collator cnnbktl 
Stuart to give the whole with, accuniev : 

scrupuloits h^ this respect j^at,^^^p may be n 
^ the iollcwilig abstai^d ■'|fon3i,.',th^ restor- 
ation of aif' agT'ieu^^ foliage/ not havmg ticen able to 

trace 4ati|e exactnep the pn^ml form, d 
annuli the shidt and capital 
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vsupposed to have contained an astragal, or collarino, 
of bronze. Tlie small figure on the left represents the 
^profile of the fascia and moulding, below the tripods. 


P14fE'..XV. 

Fig. 1. Tile flower/^- or crowning ornament, on 
the top of the tholiis. — The letter A, at the side, refers 
to an arrangement of foliage so much injured as to 
baffle all attcjmpts at restoration. 

Fig. 2. Flan of the upper surface of the flower.^^ 
— A, A, A, cavities formed to retain the feet of the 
tripod. .H, socket of the central support of the tripod. 

Fig. 3. L, perpendicular section of so much of the 
upper part of the flower, as may serve to show tlie 
depth of the cavities at A and B, in the pi’cceding 


PLATE'XVr. -/ H; ' 

Fig. IV A fourth part of th<3 upper surface of the 
roof. — Tilts beautiful exterior is worked with great 
dehcacy' iu . the fdttn of a sort of thatch of laurel 
leaves; suiTounded by an ornamental edge, usually 
termed a Vitruvian scroll. A,^^ one of the three helices, 
eaulicoli, or Scrolls, which form the trijdc division of 
'he roof. B, a Cavity whicfi- ^pixibably held some 
bronze ornament. , 

Fig. 2. Section od iliil line C J), of fig. 1. 
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Fig. 3. Partial section of tlie copiila on the line 
E F, showing the arrangement of the leaves. 

Fig. 4. Section of the helix, or scroll, marked 
in fig. 1. This section is on the line a b, fig. 3. 

h'ig. 5. Examples of the Vitruvian scroll, which 
snrroimds the tholus ; and of the antefix«x, which 
ornament the cornice. 


Pi>ATE XVII. 


Fig. 1. Plan of tlie Capital. — The segments C T), 
represent ‘ the interior half. The h'tters E, F, G, If, 
refer to the other division. C is an horizontal sectiem 
at the line indicated by the saiiie letter, tig. 2. 1), a 

similar section at 1) of the same figure. E, F, G, 
exhibit different plans, expressing sections marketl by 
corrcspondiTig letters attached to fig. 4. 

Fig. 2. Elevation of half the internal unfinished 
face of the capital. 

Fig. 3. Vertical section through the axis of the 
unfinished inner half. 

Fig. Vertical section through the centiMi of tin 
finislied exterior half. 

The frieze is ornamented by figures, of wliieh. a 
specimen is given in Plate XIV. representing 
puiiislirnerit of the TyiTheniaii pirates by command nt 
Bacchus. Nothing can be more spirited tlniii tin* 
execution of these groups^ nor more expressive^ lliut 
the xvay in vvliich the story is told. 
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; ^e Wat^^ modification of the ("fnriti th^n 
Erbibh di^ingutehes this monnment> has he^ a^poa^ 
to be the curliest known exait|^;Oi that otd^; -this, 
however, is in somh^degr^;^4puhtM^ 
can be no qnesti<m its^ ’ 
Th^ profusion wi^*» t emb^ 

lavishfd on thjs bpi^iful e^i^nre, is nowhere ;ipc^ 
remarkSb]! than in ’ the high^' ornfunented; juniiiil^ 
of the shaft wire Jkhe capital. 'Instead of the 
mon terminatidii .sof the fintm^ it, is finid^efi?-^ 
into a sort while Ihe ^totval hctwy ^y 4he 

annular channj^ ,i^ the C(;^hi^cemfhC <^ the 

capital is fill^^ u^^th h circlet of . simp|i||^| 7 grac^^ 
foliage. 



PANTHEON OF HA HIM AN. 


I>LATE.S .Win. XIX. XX. XXI. XXII. 



FLIS wr<‘ck of the ina^iuficoiit 
structure })ass(*d aiiioiu^ tin* 
modern Athenians as the iHilaci* 
eilln'i* of lh‘rieles or of 'rheniis- 
toel<‘.s, a p:u(‘ss only nsoriid 
to in the utter ignorann* ot 
jxenuine traditit)n ciii- 



teetural a])j)roj)riatioji. Wduler and Spun 
posed t!ies(‘ ruins to ha\e heioniced to tlie (eiii])!p 


of Jupiter Olyinpius ; an o))vious i‘rror, siiur 
the ascertained re.mains of that gorpct'ous ('(litic(‘ (n*cii|)\ 
a diherent locality. Stuart, hy an (*xceedint;ly iiiyj- 
nious deduction, made it appear highly |)rol)ahie. thil 
the Poikile Stoa, or painted portico, occupied this site; 
and lie accounted for <rrtaiu inconpaiilies in tli* 
areliitcctiire hy tin; supposition that extensive' repniis 
l)ad intf ^ecid with the original th'sign. Dodv.ell 
adopted the same (>[)inion. Dr. K. 1). Clarke thoimiit 
that th.esc remains might have belonged to the v)l{l 
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Forum of the Inner Ccrameicus. Mr. Wilkins ap- 
‘pears to have been the first to suggest that on this 
extwisive platform stood the Hieroriy or Sanctuary . 
cofnmon to all the Gods/^ built by the orders of 
Hadrian ; and this opinion has the sanction of the 
late Sir William Cell. The most complete exposition^ 
however, of the facts connoted with this difficult 
iiHjiiiry, is to be found in the notes a])pended by Mr. 
Kinnaird to the second edition of Stuart and llevett^s 
gr(‘at work ; and it seems to be there fairly shown, 
from the language — though not quite free from ubscu- 
j'itv — (d* Pausanias, and from the results of recent 
examination, that these shatteixal walls and broktm 
columns formed part, as maintained by Wilkins aiid 
Gcll, of th# splendid Pantheon of Hadrian. 

Tlu‘se ruins weri‘, to cite the des(Ti])tion of IMr. 
Wilkins [Athenicnsia) , the jieribolus of a sacred 
building. The walls m xt tlu' street are adorned with 
(Quintilian columns advanced before them : in the 
(•(Mitre is a porfieo of four columns, through whicli the 
iiTOi within is approached. The Hue of the walls is 
interru] )ted by several projections form in g cclla', or 
chapels, some circular, and some rectangular. Around 
the walls within was a cloister, or portico, formed by a 
c(3ntimied ryvv of columns twenty-tbree feed distant 
from them.-’^ 

All this sutficicmtly agrei's with the description of 
Pausanias, who speaks of it as most admirable, with 
As hundred and txventy columns of Phrygian marble ; 
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its sjpl^did 'Iballs mth ceilings and ornaments of gold 
^d^alajtoster;^^',^^ and statues; and, better 

|even ibah thesejlt%jii'tecar^ A singularly fortunate 
Iverid^tion of ite ufikiatity was obtained, loitg-snbV 

■ quetaf to the o f -^to art. through the interference 

of the (juildm^ htdighten 

m%ipit " tb; excavate 

i.witi^^iKe ■ enci^ii||, .-aIt^1e)^''ji'H$^^^ea - appro- 

Turlus^'lbfficer ; and 
this deci^ye exiieri]^nt"'ai^ once ascertained the local 
identity by a diswovpy of the very "Phrygian stone” 
described by the ancient traveller. Before tlicse in- 
%resting ruii^ ctonld-^^ it wab neqpssaiy to 

remove an accumulation^f soil and rabbisb covering 
the original level to a depth of thiity 

This structure, however, with all its richness, is 

■ ^harac^ by the degraded, taste of*, the Homan 
Architecture/ Tlie proportions depart from j^osc of 
ihe pure Greek models : the columns are ra||etl on 
pedestals : the details of the Corintnian architrave 

th^ yi^prse; and that werniig sign of 
jitegrade^ taste, the brokim €g|ablattirei, every wlicn 
prevails* 

Th^T^Si iWfS*:, 

Panthec^|;-t.Thc/parJ^ still 
ripemai 'shaded; the r^,fc^tid^; 

, .tiAcedJ' ' The^j/walls 
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aiicipiit foDiulatioDs, on wliich lias been built a churcli 
(ledioatcd to the Paiiaghia. 

2 and 3, Parts of the fi*qnt, drawn to a larger 
scale, to show more accurately the constmetiqn of the 
sidewalls. 


. ■;:':;--„P3LA.TEXl[>C.- 

Pig. 1? Half of the general elevation, exhibiting 
the ])ortal andsvbhc division^ o| the front. — At the 
tertninathni Ic^^^ hand may be seen .bnc of the 

ciicular j)rojcctions, exh(?clra?, cellar, or chapels, by 
cacli of nhieh names they have been designated, as 
one or other theory prevailed. Nearly tlie whoh'. of 
tills restoration is sanctioned by i*xisting masses, or 
fragments. It deserves not ice that the abacus , of 
i?apital is continued throughout Ixaieath the archi- 

Fig, 2. Section of the front wall, showing the pro- 
fih of the portal, and of the southern pteroina, with 
ooe of the •oluinps which stand between the portal 
}iud the northern ptcrorna. * ^ 

Pig. 3. Section of poi’tal, and of the entrance 
ixforc which it stands.^The interior varies from the 
«‘xtin’ior architrave;, * 

Pi g. 4. Part of the oxtcrnal face of a lateral wall. 
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PLATE XX. 

Ca^pital aijd entftblatui’c of the columns of the 
front. — The angle of the abacus is acute, like that of 
the Temple pf Vesta/^ at K^me. 

/ ?LATE XXI.^ •- 

Profiles of the bas^and pediment pf the toluinji?:. 

PLATE xxit. 

Fig. 1. Plan of the capital. 

Fig. % Angular view of the capital. 

These details arc altogether sinsuiricient fur pracl ira! 
puiposcs, and l(?av(j uiucli to be desire d gt iir- 

ral illustration. It does not, indeed, appear that. 
smTpuuded as it is by structures of purer task- ami 
more, cosy access, thi>s splendid monunieut of Humau 
magnificence has attracted in a due degree the atten 
tion of architectural travcllei^, Stuart^s description 
exceedingly meagre, and, imdej. the cirenmstanees - 
wa$ hardly possible for him to make it more <»onspic(< , 
it inny, bpwwer, be hoped that more assiduous exaia- 
iimtiou unddP better auspices will enable modem ^ - 
to .sunply : satisfactory^ information res])ediii.a 
ap -iedifi^^^ the chanicfcr and arrangements la 

sliU sdimper^^y understood. 












"'I'HIE PARTHENON. 

PLATES XXIII. XXIV. xrv% XXVI. XXVII. XXVHi; 



F this glorious edifice, built under 
tbejluspices of Pericles, Phidias 
\\vafi th^dcsiguer; Cidhcrates 
and. IcIKls were the archi- 
tects. Sir AYilliain Gcll says: 

. It is, without exception, the 
\ .most maguificeht riiiu in the orld, both 


execution and , design. Though an 
entire museum has b^^n tmnsported to 


England ft^ni the spoils of thit^ temple, 
it still remuins without rival 

Respecting the an*angcimciit of this marvellous 
itniple, in its original state, there exists, even auioiig 
lliosd best tjualified to judge, considerable diffei^aCC 


opinion. It seems to be agreed that^ Stuart relied 
too much uponjtlhe autlu^y Wheler andj Spuiij 
who, iiuleed, saw it wl\e€ 'ih a condition of much 
gieater completeness thano^ exhibited at the datei^ of 
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his visit, but with many inferior advantages in point 
of architectural scieiic(.‘. Subsequently to the investiga- 
tions of Stuart and Revett, these majestic ruins have 
been subjected to strict examination by individuals 
from whose decision there can be no appeal, and 
among these lATr. f’oekerell stands eminently dis- 
tinguish(‘d. Colonel Leake, in hi^ Topography of 
Athpns^^’ expressly refers to this gentleman as an 
ultimate authority in cases of doubt; and since the 

statements of the Colonel h:iv(' thus the double 

m 

sanction of his ])ersonal observation, and tlie results 
of Mr. C.’s more recent and minute exploratiq(|t, they 
shall l)e given in his words: — 

^^The Partheiioii,^jr great Temple of Minerva, 
stood nj)on the higlpt ])latfonn of tin* Acr()])olis, 
which was so far elevated above its wi'stern tait ranee, 
tluit the ])avem(’nt of tin* peristyle ol‘ the l^irthenon 
was u]):)n the same level as the capitals of tin' pohirnns 
(jf the ea>tern |)ortieo of the Propvhea. Tlu' I’arthenon 
was constructed entirely of white marldr iVom Mount 
Petitelicnm. It consisted of a ((*11, surrounded uith 
a pf'ri^tyle, wliieh had eight Doric columns in tlie 
front-., and st veriteen in tin; sides. Tluse forty-si\ 
eolttiuns wt're six feet two inches in diameter at tin* 
base, and tlni’ty-four feet in height, standing u])on a 
pavemmit, to which tluTC was an ascent of throe stej)s. 
The tot^al height of the temple abovt- its platform was 
about si\ty-tiv. feet. M'itbiri the. peristyle, at either 
CTuI, there was an interior range of si.\ columns, of 
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ifivc feet and ii half in diameter, standing- Ix-torc tlu^ 
'(‘nd of the eell, and forming a to its door; 

there \vas an ascent of two steps into these vestibules 
from the peristyle. The ei‘l), whieii was si\tv*two 
feet and a Inilf broad within, was divided into two 
nneipial eliamlx-rs, of winch the western was fr)rTy- 
l]ire(‘ feet ten inches loijg, and tin* (‘ast(‘rn nim'ty-eiglit 
feet sevi'U inches. 'fhe celling of tla- fi)i’mer was 
sujiporled by four columns, of about four ft i t in 
diameter, and tliat t)f tiie latter by sivttM-n e< li;mi;'<, 
of about three feet. Jt is not known of what ordtu* 
were tin- -mtt'rior columns of <'ilher ehamlit-r. Thrjse 
of tin- westci-n having bei-n thirty-si\ feel in heiu'iit, 
their pn»poitii)n must have iiemi nearly the sami- as 
that of the Ionic eoiumns e»l’ N'rNtibnh* i*f the iho- 
p\'!a'a ; In nee it seems liigldy jirobidih- that liir same 
oialer was used in the interior of both these ei lUem- 
porarv biiddmgs. In the <*astern chamber of t In- I’ai- 
tliCiit*!! the 'inalliiess of the diametei* of tin- e..]inn!is 
leaves inij,- di,nbt that there was an ujiper re.itue, .e- in 
the t.-mples of i’a'sium and . hirina." 

* In ii)ii ti» t)u‘>e clrt;iils. we sli.ill taki lie' iit'iity ot 

a fxtr.u't iic ni Mr, Kinn:iini‘« cia' i 'joir 

< onuiK.ht : “ ( oniuu in’tMt a-Knit tlic fi:;Iit\ -1 liinl r-r a’ out 

-Its 11 . r., tin* r;i}»iiiity uf t hi* i'\i*fnti>*n oi this l;vl.niv' i> ri'i iiv tiu' 

liistMiian ; ainl 1'y the roinj):iri>'>n j*! lii.^n-rie «tat» s aiul rxtnl>. «-i\it'rn 
U’ai’s is iIk.’ nfino.st. (’Xtcnl ot tinn- that c.an In* prissilily to 

]iav(* Imh'U Oi'i'upitd in tlu- ju rtormaiuf of liu* tutiro works ol this 
olituc*, 101 Ua.'t in front, 2'J7 in lencili. anvl <►.') in Iniclit. \^^uni:ht in 
the most tlnrablo inarl>lt*, amt xvilb tlio c\(j\n>itr finish of a rrnnro ; 
rnsliriniiig the olirysi-lojihantine volossiis \vifh all its uorenoxis .uljuncts, 

i:. 
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It is a most unfortunate circumstance tliat Pan# 
saiiias, the main autliority for all that relates to the* 
gr(‘at mominuaits of (irc-cian art, eom|)l(‘tely desiats th(* 
in([uii*er at this iin])ortaut point, lie despatches th(‘ 
i^artlH iion in brief and insi^nilieant phrase, so far as 
tlie bnildiinr and its p(‘enliarities are eoneerned, whih' 
hv describes, in eonsid«‘rable di‘tail, the i)arts uliicli are 
iiK'rely ornamental, and nith<»nt necessary connexion 
with the arehit(‘etnral Ibrnis. llcmee the ycl unsettled 
(juestutr.s r<'sj)( (‘I inir the Xaosand its eovernnr. Simirt 
interred, tV<nn \arions eireiiuistanees, that the temiilr 
was }i\ ();et lira!, ‘‘that is, with tuo inti-rior raimcs of 
eo|!i,ii!ti> diNidiiii:* the eella into t liree* ai>hs ; oj’ tlie<r, 
the twn next the walls ahuK* were rooted, and that in 
the e(iiti’(‘ expo ed to tile liea\'en<.” On the eontrarv, 
-Mr. ilkiii', wlio^e word.' wi* ha\»‘ adopieil in the 
bi’ii t‘ explanation jiiNt uax.-n, contend' that iIk'Iv aiT 
no adrijiiate ;:Tonnds for Stnarl’s inj'rrenee. ('oloin-j 
Leake a'i'ain, apjiai’entlv .'iipporif'd b\' the iii\ C't JL:at ions 
I'l’ .Mr. ( 'o<-kerell, itielnie' to the foriix'r opinion, wliieli 
I' al'ti sii jijM ,|'le(I ]*v ilte recent editor oi’^Tlte Anti- 
(jHiijcs (if Athens.’’ 'I’ln* plates in the piixiit \\ork 

iiii 'I ii!j.tnr;»l ir.it i-'M alnji.- tor mu- ' fiilit'ir. t' (li:;; 
aj tjiniCio, th a nf .til (air r -crie u ition tl ' : ronsiaiu^ '«i -v 

r ill.:*' i<t I'Xam liundmi f» •'! kT 'CU ijauia', ,»n«l cDiit.'iinniii’ on 

f>! >i\ Jniiitin ti limin'', a |•l•rtil•*^ •‘t wliicli u rrc ‘•fiiiv'nl, 
cnrn iif ti 1>_\* jiiinti ami j»r- iroMi'n nniaim at.'. Herr li'i" '"''‘'i 
rcaiiv \( rit'irft fli»' jaa'ilictinii i*l’ Pi-rif!*-- tliat, wiit-ii tin* rdifit't”' '*< 

-rai.i iir ntoiildfriiii; in nldivinii, tln' .'jdrndour (d jii' nlv wuitld 

h'- 'tdl paiamuliiit and tnujiijdiaiif 
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arc m accordance with the hypotlicsis winch classes the 
Partliciion among Jiypicthral temples.* 

The decorations of this sumptuous cdiliec' were of 
th(‘ richest and most j)erf(‘et design and i‘X(‘cutiou. 
]h>th pediments were charged with sculpture of un- 
rivalled e\e(‘ll(‘nee : tlu; in(‘to])es oi‘ the e\t(*rior eii- 
tahlaliuv cxhihiled a sueces^imi of niiU‘ty-lwo gvoupes 
in high relief: and tiie fri<‘ze, which surrounded the 
(•( 11a and vestihules, was adornetl in it> (*ntire h*ngth 
of iiiort' than live hundred feet, hy a represtuitariou 
ni lou niuf of tin* Panalhenai(‘ ])roiH‘ssion. Uut tin*, 
great ornament of tin* tem])le was t1u‘ chrys(‘le])hantine 
statue of the goddess^ which >te*od in the eella : framed 
of the most costly mat<‘rials, and wrought hv tin* very 
hand (d’ Ihiidias, this wondrous work had l)Ut om* rival, 
and that was by the same m:ister, and of tlte sam(‘ 
material.". 

This strnetnn' is s(»iiu-(imes called tin' lletaitom- 

j)ed»ai, eithi'r fnun its aetual dimension^, or tVom the 

• 

Ml. in tiis late.'-t pu]i]i--iliinn the Pro!i/\ioin ^ Ari /ti' 

li.is iliine us tlie honour ot «'oM'.m<-ntin;:: ou tih" )KUMi:r.\rh. 
Attrr .'^jUMkint; in eoin|iliMK ntar\ terms ot'our “ Ejiit .u’,” he c:or>; on 
O' roa^.'ut iiis u)>init»n, ttuniizti witlmut repeatiio^ or reintoreno;; his 
rr< \ioU'i reu.-(tniu:: on the t. Hi" intentiem si'ems to hao' I'cen, 

i)y shnwini; tlint ('itloiu l Eeake ami Mr. ( oekerell had. in ht/irr ensrs^ 
^.h^<'n up positioiiH maintained liy tliem etmjoinfh. to intimate that 
they were, tlu'n tere, likely to he u rone tn We e.innot think 

tl’iat (}i,> infen neo i.- ijuite legitimate, hut a" we 1 -no n(‘t. hy any 
Jnci IS, .1 ten.u-ious tVelm^ in tlie matter, we are content lea^e it 
''ithout ovu\truversv. 
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distinctive name of an ancient temple which formcvlv 
occupied the same site. 

PLATE XXIII. 

Fig. 1 . Plan of the Parthenon. — In the western 
fronts marked A, was the j)rincij)al cnti*ance. P is 
the pronaos; and it may he well, in this place, to ])oint 
out a peculiarity in its arrangement. In tlie common 
construction it was usual to prolong the pt(‘romata, or 
lateral walls, until the auta* were on the same align- 
ment as the intervening cohnnns : in tliis instance, 
however, the eolonnade is com|)let(% eo\cring the an{;e 
by the e\t(wior column on eitlier tlank ; llie gt'ueral 
proportions being preserved by n’diuhig tli<' ptemma 
from its usual extent, to something of hlth' largi r 
dimensions than a buttress. C, the cell, eiha, or naos, 
where stood the statue of Pallas. As tliis plan is 
strictly a reduction of that of Stuart, it is necessary to 
remark that the columns indicatei^ as supporting ilie 
eentrai portion of the cella arc of unccrtalii origin. It 
will be observed that tliey arc of a diameter much It -s 
Ilian that of the coloiuiade of the pronaos, ahliougli 
this has a slcnd(;rer sliaft than that wlheli belongs to 
the pillars of the portico. Stuart sn^josed that flic 
interior parallelogram was composed of a double ningc., 
the lower sunpo-ting an entablature, as a sort of stylo- 
bate to an upper and shorter tier, on which rested tlio 
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roof of the aisles^ the centre being hypsethrah It does 
not, however, appear that the columns thus indicated 
belonged to the original building ; Fauvel believed that 
they were of the Lower Empire, and the entire question 
may be considered as yet open. D, opisthodomus, 
represented in Stuart^ s plan as having been supported 
l)y six coin lulls : a more recent and minute examination 
by Mr. Cockerell givt^ but four. It will not appear 
surprising that all these uncertainties should present 
ilicmselves, when it is. recollected that a new mosque 

built by the Turks within the Walls and with the 
vdv materials of the temple itself; and that further 
<lila])idations have been committed to a great extent# 
The ravages of war have combined their devastation 
with these larcenies of peace : in 1687, when the 
Acrojiolis was ‘besieged l)y the Venetians under Moix)- 
siui, a shell fired a powder-magazine which occupied 
tih' interior of the temple, and the principal mischief 
ihme to the ornamental parts seems to have been the 
rtlVcT of tins cxj)losiou* 

Fig. 2, Transverse section of the portico, of which 
th(' columns are removed, for |Iit‘ purpose of showing 
tho.se of the pronaos, which stand on a phitfonn raised 
two steps iibove that of the portico. — They support an 
architrave, sunnounted by the Pauathenaic frie;?e, which 
is coutiimcd round the temple. 
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PLATE XXIV. 

Elevation of the Parthenon, with the sculpture of 
the frieze and pediment restored." 

The architrave is ornamented with shields^ of which 
one is suspended over each eohiiim; in the intermediate 
spaces are inscriptions. It should be observed that this 
aitangernent is, in a grekt degree, arbitrary. 


PLATE XX'V* 

Side view, combining the advantages of an eleva- 
tion and a section. — The wall is broken away from tlu 
central portion, so as to exhibit the opisthodomus, .aml 
the hypjcthral cella, with its double range of cohum is 
and the Phidian statue of Minerva Pai'thenos. 


' PLATE XXVI. 

Fig. 1. Capital and entablatun‘ of tbc cohmms 
the portico. 

Fig, 2. Mooldinga of the capital, on a largi i- -m! 
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PLATE XXVII. 

Fig. 1. Capital and entablature of the pronaos and 
])osticum. 

Fig. 2. Capital of the ante of the posticuin, and 
section of the entablature. 

Fig. 3. Mouldings of the capital of the anta*, on a 
larger scale. 


PI ATE XXVIII. 


Pediments of the eastern and western fi'onts, 
re> ton’d. 

Th(‘ worlunanship of this noble edifice exhibits the 
< .\([trisiie liuisli wliicli distinguishes the best period of 
Gre(k art. Xo eenu’iit uas used in the construction, 
but the masonry is fitted uitli the utmost accuracy, 
and held together by iron cramps nm with lead. The 
( vllndric blocks which form the columns, have their 
uj )])(!• and lower surfaces adjusted and secured by 
wooden pins and plugs. Certain vacuities and ap- 
jiarcnt negligences in diftcrent parts of the building, 
though they may be accounted for without violence 
to sound principles, suggested to the artist Lusieri, 
the singular and somewhat whimsical notion that the 
Greek masons were knaves, and that Perieles had been 
cheated by his workincu. 



3G THE PARTHENON. 

Tlic subject of colour in its application to arcliitec- 
tural effect, has already been slightly touched, and it 
would involve too great an extent both of d(,*tail and 
discussion to follow it out in this place. It has, how- 
ever, evidently been so niueh einjdoyed by the Greek 
architects as a legitimate resourei‘, that it would b(‘ 
inexpedient to pass it by altogetlier. Tin* marks of 
paint are still clearly visil)lc on many of tlie orna- 
mental ])arts ()f^h(‘ Partluaion. Tlu* capitals of tbe 
anta‘ ; the meml)ers of tin* architrave' and tVieze ; tlie 
mouldings of tiu' pedinu'Uts ; \vere s('\ (‘rally adorned 
with the designs usuaily distinguished as tlu' Tret — 
th(' Palmette — the Kgg-amd-dart. Oiu* portion of tla* 
fri(‘'/(' was marked with zig-zag stripe's ; aiid the a- 
naria were doubth'ss enriched with eoknirs and gildini:-. 
Th(‘ sculpture was probably, perhap^- ad\ aiit aex'oivd'. . 
rtdieved bv a liirlit-blue groeoid, and the figure'. 
di’a])ed or nude, might po-silily be di^t iiigamlu'd li', 
appropi'iate tints. 
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ELATES XXIX. XXX. xxxr. XXXII. XXXIl. XXXIII. 

WXIV. XXXV. XXXVI. XXXVII. XXXVUJ. XXXIX. 


jf'pOliTH of the I’artlieiion, at the diVtaiiee of 


I about one luuulnal and fifty feet, are the 

‘ ^ 

* '1 threi‘ contii;'Uo\is teiiijiles. That 

<jJs \ — towards the east was called the Ereeh- 


tlicinn ; to tlie westward of this, but uiuh r tiie same 
!{')o!’, was tilt! Tt'inple of Hiut'rva, Avitli the tlih* Eolias, 
a> proteetress of tht' city; adjoiniuLr to wliitdi, on tlie 
south side, is tlie Pandrosium, so named beeausi! it was 


drdicatial to tlie nym])h Pandrosus, one of the daughters 
of Ceerops. — Stuart. 

d'he passage* in Ihinsanias oii which Stuart founded 
his opinion that this beautiful but irn'gular structure 
had a tlire’c-fold dedication, scare ly sanctions the eon- 


Kctuii’ ; in fact, the rauibliinr and discursive manner 
of the (Ireek traveller ri-fpiires, here as elsewhere, the 
aid of exact local invt'stigation, before it can be inadi' 
to support anything in the shajie of definite ri'sult. 
SubsetpiU'iit examination has brouglit to light important 
cireiiuistaiices, Avhich wt‘re not accessible in the time 
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of Stuart. Mr. Iinvood devoted much skilful labour 
to a personal iuspeetioiij and Mr. AVilkins has made 
proof of admirable scholarshi]) in his ('xaminatiim of 
one of the most siiujcular and instructive amon^’ the 
rtanainin^ inseri|)tions of. antiquity. It is not tin* 
least of tlu‘ many pi'euliarities of this t(‘m])h‘, that it 
nev(‘r ri'ceived the last iinislq and the iiisei’iption in 
(piestion contains the particulars of a minute j)ro- 
f(‘sslonal survey of the untin ished part>, eondueted 
under tlu' dirc'ction of a r(\u-ular areiiiti'ct (IMiiloehs)^ 
ein[)loy(‘d by the local authorlti(‘s, 

Fi’om all these sourc(*s of information it a|)j)(‘ars, 
in the judu’uumt of the ablest paln'oloui-^ts, that the 
eiitin* buildinir was a doubh* tem])h‘, ol* which the 
easti'i’U (Iivi>ion was consecrated to the wor-ln]) of 
Min(‘r\a; and the we-'tein, includimr the mu’tliern 
and southern poi'ticoes, was sacred to the deitied 
dauLrhtc)* of ( Verops. On the same >ite luul Ibimerly 
stood the Tcmj)l(‘ of Kre<’hthcus ; ami from thi> cir- 
cumstance^ as as from the tact that his altar ^till 

riunained, the entire bnildiiyir retained tin* name of the 
Kn'chTln*um. \\dthm tiu' saered ( iielosnre were pre- 
servial the holii'st olijeets <»f Atheni.ni \eueration, 
amonir uluch the most premous Mere the olive nf 
M inerva and the ftmntani <T Neptune, both wliieli 
spriimr up at the biddimr of those* duimties, wluii 
then* Mas cont ‘utioii amon*^ tin* (jods, eoncernmy die 
^^nardia.ishq) of Athens. 

Jlerc^ too, was the oldest and most dci'jdy vcnc- 
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rated of the three famous statues of the Athenian 
Goddess. The Great Minerva/’ — the Minerva Pro- 
inachus^ so ealled from its martial bearing — Avas of 
bronze, the \voi*k of Phidias. This eolossal li^urc was 
in part visible to the navij^ator who neared the port 
of Ath(‘ns; and it was tin* lirst object that met tlu’ 
ev(‘ on entering the Acropolis. The second of tliese 
c(‘lebi'atcd statiu's was the Miru'rva of the Partlnaion, 
also by Phidias, wroufrht in ivory and itold, tlu‘ n(»bl(‘st 
c\ain])le of the toreutic art. Put tin* admiration 
awakened l)y these suhlinu* productions (»f hmnan 
trenius and skill, was a mived and imperfect feeding:, 
companal with the reli^rious awe which iinpri*ssed tlie 
worshij)p(‘r who ])owed before* the Minerva (d* the 
Krechtheiim, a tiicnre carved in (dive-wood, probably 
of inferior workmanshij), but of winch tlie legend 
athrmed that it fell from heaven. Tlii^,” in the 
eloqm'iit iangnage of Mr. Mordsworth, ‘Mvas the 
Minerva Polias: the original Mincr\a of Athens; the 
Minerva who had co]it(*>ted the soil of Aitiea with 
ptnne, and had triumphed in tin* contest : the 
M nerva of the Acropolis and of the ti*mple now 
before ns. Inf(‘rior to tin* oti.er two in value of 
material and beaut v (d execution, she was regarded 
with greater reNcrence. Hers was I'lnphat ically the 
ancieht statue; to the Minerva Polias it was, and not 
to the Alinerva of the Purthvnou, that tin* Ikinathenaic 
pcplns — the embroidered fasti of Athenian glory — 
was ]ieriodically (IcvUcated.” 
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It may sen e* to simplify the somewhat complicated 
form of this temple^ if the porticoes on the ilanks be 
for the moment (liscaril(*d. In tliat case, it is well 
observed by Mr. AVilkiiis that the plan would be 
simply that of the kind of temple tia'ined l)y Vitruvius 
prostyle; that is, with a portico in the principal front 
only, and no peristyle. If to a temple of this descrip- 
tion two j)ortieoes be addtal at the westtaai (‘Xtn inities 
oi tlu* Hanks, a ii*eneral i(l(‘a of tlu' plan of tlie biuhlintc 
may i)e formed.’^ It will, howevtw, be bi'tter to leave 
all further ielino^rapbieal (hUail to the explanation of 
the plates, where the description tiiid tin' I'xeniplili- 
cation may stand side by side. 

Vothiiiu: can bt'vond the wojkmansliip of lids 
tcm[)lc. The ornaments, throuirUout, an* of the ine-st 
linislnd execution, and the scnlpt«)rs >etan to li!i\e 
dcriM’d all possjljle ad\antai::c that uas all’orded tliein 
by a material A\bicli admitted ol’ beiiiu; unamlit. with 
the delieaey of an ivory cabinet.” ‘‘ In tlil> Ixaii- 
tifnl sjicciiiieii of the lonie order,” observes ('oloiad 
Leake, ^Mle.* Atlienians seem to have been ambition^ 
ol’ e\('( lliiiL:: their Asiatic brethren in (lieir own j)eeuliai- 
order of architect lire, by the addition of new and 
(daboi’ate ornaments^ ima^-nied with tlie utmost ni- 
ircnuity aiul i“le;j:ance of taste, and exi'cnteil with a 
sharpness ami jieiTeetion, wliieli it eonld liardly ila^e 
b(‘en supMos(\l that marble was eajiable of ree(‘i\ 

The sculptured neckiiytr <d’ the columns is .said by Mr. 
iikiiis t' }ia\(‘ been ^‘observed in no other known 
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instance of the Ionic ortler : the volut('s are beaut itul 
in (lesiirn, and most exciuisitely wroii/^ht/^ It has 
been said of tlie volutes, that they Aven* not struck 
from centr(‘s. This t(‘m])le su])])hes an additional 
example of tin; rule which obtfiimal anionjr the ar- 
e]iit(‘ets of Greece*, that th(‘re should bii no similarity 
betwecai the* capital of the column and that of the 
ant;e; contrary to the practice e>f the Homan builders, 
whose* system it was to harmonise* tlu* respective 
fc'atures as far as ]w>ssible. In the preseait instance 
tlu* anta* presi'iit no trace of the volute. It dese^rves 
notice, too, as a pi’culiarity \\i the construction of 
tills (‘(lifiee, that tin* frl(*/e and ])art of tlu^ pediment 
is faced with thin slabs of a ^^\vy liinestoiu*, which is, 
in the inseript ion already referred to, cidled “ Kleu- 
sinian stone.'’ 

* XIr. W'doiis, in tlu* “ Letter'^ of an Arclntert.” aescribi-s tliis 
“ KUMi>iniiin sluiu*’’ as a bl<u'k inarblt*, ami its j>rest'iit iria V lint as tbo 
ctiii't of wt-atla'riii!^. He siiL'^ests tliat it prob-tiily enrieluil by 
ornaments of uiilt bronze. 
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IIUS far the foriiuM* ])nl)lic*ati(>n, and 
this al)stract, brinf as it is, was tli(‘ 
ivsult of soiiK'wliat inori' rt^srarcli 
than would bt* anti('i[)at(*d by n^adors 
incxpcrirncc'd in tlio dilHcnlt ics wliich 


beset the areliiteetural studtait in bis etforts to eondjine 


and interj)ret the ‘‘ rieii relies^’ of antl([uity. He ha^ 
to eorn‘et th(‘ ear(‘less and iitadecjuate drauiilits of tin* 
mere desc'i'iber ; to search out tlie c'a>ual reterences of 


the historian and tlie poet ; to repair the ei’rors with 
which time and neirli*;ent t ranM'ription lia\e marred 
tlie re('ord ; and to extract from these impert'eel and 
sometimes conllietintr elements, a clear and liarmonism^" 


explanation of mulilated and seattenal fi-au'ment<. A 
ta^k, thi'i, ne\er easy, sometimes imj)raetieable, and, if 
not positively hopeless in the present instance, recpiirinu', 
it shoidd si'em, yet further invi'stiicatioii bej’ore it. i*an 
b».‘ considered as sat isfaeloi’ily comjileted. A carefid 
revK'W of the facts and authorities has a|)pean‘d to 
justify a repetition of the stateimaits and citations a'> 
trivial in the first edition. A\'ith the view, liow(‘\er, 


of reiiderini:: llu* details more coin|)lete, the passairrs 
in Pau> vnias which ndalc to this sphaidiil but sin^uhir 
structure, may be advantafrcously hud bcibre tin* r(‘ailer, 
in iVee lui fair transhition ; and in addition to thi>, 
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it is due to the learned and laborious investigations 
of Mr. Wllkinsj that th(‘ir latest results should 
recorded hen*. 

^nh‘lV)re the V('stibule of the Ereehtheuin, stands 
an altar to Jupiter nyj)atus (Highest), on which they 
saerilic(‘ nothing that has life, but ])laeing cakes, they 
do not sanction (‘viai the use of wine. In the very 
('ntraiKM^ are altars ; oik* to Xt-ptniu*, on which also 
ofr(*rings ar(‘, bv eoininand of an orach*, nuuh* to 
Er(‘chtlK‘Us ; another is eons(‘crat(*d to the hero Ih.ites: 
the third to Abdean. On tin* walls an* ])aintings re- 
h'rring to th(‘ descendants of Butes. The editice is 
double, and theri* is in it st*a-wat(‘r in a well (or 
rescrs'oir) .... when tin* south wind blons, a sound 
is lu'ard as of waves. On the rock is impressed the 
form of a triih’ut. Th(*s(* things^ it is said, are t(‘sti- 
inonials of Xi'piune's cont(‘st concerning Attica with 

“ Sacred to .Minei va, indi*ed, are the city and the 
entire ri’gion ; for e\a*n in tlu^se communities where 
other (h’ities are held in s[)i'eial honour, none the less 
i ' Minna a reserved.’^ 

hausjinias then goes on t(* speak of the wooden 
imagi* to which we havt* already n'fernal as of peculiar 
sanctity, and which was consecrati'd and plac(*d in 
the Acroj)olis by tin* cominon consent of the Attic 
Demi; an act that appears ti> ha\e bci'u the solemn 
and religious rcc(\Lrnitioii of their national uniem under 
th(* supremacy (»f Athens. lie next mentions the 
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fi olden Tiiuiij), the master- work of Callimachus, burn- 
ing night and day, yet requiring to be replenished 
witli oil only ouee in tlie year, the unconsuniahle 
wiek made of Carpasian tiax, and tli(‘ brazen Palm- 
tree rising to the roof and carrying off the smoke of 
tile Lamp. There, too, was the ajieieiit Hernu's, iIk: 
gift td’ (\'ero])s, hidden in myrth‘-leav(‘s, — a folding 
seat,^' tli(‘ work of Da'dalus — the cuirass of Masistius, 
and tlie seymitar of Mardonius. ('one(‘rning tiu* 
identity of these barbarian tro}>hii‘s, bowe\er, Pan- 
sanias intimates some donl)t. 1'lie armour of Masis-* 
tins, he thiidcs, may be takem as geniiim', since that 
gallant oilieei’ was cut down iji tlie aet of charging 
the Atlumiaii hoi’semen ; ln.it he is puzzled to know 
how tiu' sahre of tin* eomniander-in-ehiej', who was 
slain in fight witli the Ijaeeiheniouiaii division, eouM 
find its way to the Aei'ojiolis of .Vtliens. The diflienhv 
does not staan bnaniilahle : tlmugh the Sjiartaiis \vi i-e 
vieloi'ions in tlu‘ lie Id, tin y I'aihal In ibre tlie fortitied 
eam|) of the Pei'sians; and the Athenians, who carried 
it gallaiillv h\' assault, would j^rohahly lind lln‘ w'eajiou 
in the riehly-l’urnished tent of Mardoniiis. 

In this temple, moreover, is preserved tin* saeted 
Olive, the nieinoi-ial ol* },linerva's victory over Xept'iiie 
wlieii emiieinling for Attica, ('oneerning it tliev hold 
the tradition that wlien the Persians llnal tin* city, 
this tr(‘e was ('onsunied ; i)ut that in tin* coursi' ot tin* 
same day, it thri vv out a fresh shoot to the height oi 
• Perluijjs a kiiul of eliariot. 
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two culiits. Near the temple stands a statue of an 
aged female, a ])ri(‘stess of IVIiiierva, well executed : 
and at a short distanee are two large bronze figures of 
men in eondjat : one of Erechtlums, tlie other of 
Jmniaradus^ who was slain in th(^ light. There are 
in tln^ citadel s(‘V(‘ral anei(‘nt statues of IMinerva, still 
unmutilated, hut so hlaek and hiirnt as to be incapable 
of resisting tin* sliglitest violence. In their present 
state tliey are most impr(‘ssive nuunorials of tin* con- 
llagration in which all that was in Athens perished 
when tin' Persians took ])ossession of the city. 

^Ir. Wilkins, to whom this work has been alrc'ady 
imieh indebted, and whose close and critical observa- 
tion is quit(.‘ otherwise instructive than the \ague and 
discnrsiv(‘ manner of Pausanias, made this temple the 
object of long and successful examination. His com- 
mentary on the curious inscri[)tion to wliicli n'fei’cnce 
!ms been alri'ady made, gave a new direction to the 
sUuly of arelntectural anticpiity ; and a dextrous a])pli- 
cation of conjectural criticism gavt‘, in one imjmrtant 
instance at least, consisttney to tin* shatti'ved text of 
Vitruvius, In 1S37 he pui)lished his “ Prolusioncs 
Arclut<‘etonica‘ : ” here he resumea his favourite sub- 
ject, and the larg(T ])ortion of a thin (piarto is tak(‘u 
np l>y elucidations of the Kreehtluaim and its inscribed 
marble. ith this last we havt' noihing to do, since 
it is (piiti‘, foreign from onr snbjeet to diseiiss the 
technieahti(‘s of art : hut tin* earlier part, as expressing 
the ultimate o[)inion of an eminent man, elaims iVuin 


1 
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US a brief notice. After an ingenious manipulation of 
a stubborn passage in Xenophon, followed by a brief 
description of the Acropolis, he goes on to detail the 
ichnog^^by of the building. With Stuart and others, 
he edifice into three parts, of which that 

whieiK ws entered from the eastern or hexastyle 
porii^^i^^ the cella of the temple of Minerva Polias. 
This was separated by a massive wall from the Pan- 
droseum and its pronaos, to which the tc trastyle })or- 
tico on the flank, or rather shouhh r, of tlu' structure, 
afforded the only access. To the op])«)site humerus 
was attached the famous Caryatid ))r()stasis,^^ con- 
structed, as generally supposed, tor the ])nrpose of 
affording light and air to the sacred ()h\(‘ \vlii(‘h grew 
within it. This theory is disputed by Mr. Wilkin-;, 
who supposes the Neptunian spring to leave oceujmd 
this part of the building, and the tnr of Pallas \n 
have flourished in perpetual verdnn* within the proaans 
itself, access of light and circvlali<m of air being (h- 
tamed from the windows in the intervals of the engug; d 
columns in the western front. 

PLATE XXIX. 

Perspcctiv(; view of the EreclUlieiun, n'duccd lVei;i 
the large and elaborate restoratmii by Mr. Inw^wxld 
In ,th’i draught there js much detail for wliicli n" 

* We are imlrtKed to the liberal courtesy of tliij; 

^>crmis&ioi) to copy lii:» plate. 
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direct authority can be given, though is pro- 

bably none for which plahsible re|^B8 inij^t not be 
assigned. 


ftlTlf 




water, and 
[, ^an$ of 

3|»jwter^he> lu. 
.8, p«#lpa 


Fig. l. 

jVeptune, in which w;i^the 
the altars of Neptuiil^ 

]]iitcsj before it stooditUfi 
preme. B, The tcinpl| ot^^MuKrva 
th(i (Jeeropium of the ttileftanti inscription. jD, Th^' 
teiiiph; of Pandi-osus, i^Vhich #a8 
by Minerva, and the alt||f of Jupiter ^ 

portico, coTiunon to the temple of Minervi"^ an^d to th&t 

oi‘ Fandrosus.^^ •" . ■■■■'' " 

As already intimated^ this arrangement, which is 
given iii^iStuarFs own words, hhs b^n considcrahly 
modified by the results^bf .^wibsequeht tvsearcli. It 


a])p(*ars nearly certain th|t easte^^^ divi#6n, marh^ 
A, is to be: taken as the cj^ 

Folias, while the' remili 
portico and that of 


^he tembjb of Min^a 
. .^Ctii.di!ng the tcti*astylc 


waa known as iW 
Piuidroseum. , The CecfO|ffnii» %ith tl]^, high^ 
IHobability, suppcMU^ teV***" 
but separated from. 


Among the singtil^tiM ^ tl^ 1$^ 

May . vV ‘It:-' 


noted the difference oi 
The chamber, marked i 



%itbm iuid^%ithod|. 
fi>r itii^oor a platfom 



m 


' TJIE^KEC II Til eum . 


by tra feet thftn' i^irt of the other division; and, 
if 'ihe swggestu^V Mif. ;Jilkin 8 %e correct, this 


Bi^f containing, probably. 


ja ficpuldrf^^^chamber 
■the tomhi^^^^re nhtli f q. -, . 

the tetrastjrjg, or northern 

' ■■ ■ 

.,)j(i|jii each 'of- the three rang.,-s 
ile ,^umjat*ij^h- a^ conhected with this tenipl. * 

iL-. A ‘ t •’ 


ail newl^ lustyle, standing apart 
than two diameters and a forirthj this, 
^(^aing^l^tru^^ as- the term imports, the 
{^st perfectly all the coldmnar systems for beauty 
columns of the eastern or hcxusly le 
i^brtiep may tie wnsidered as systyle/having an inter\ al 
fOf little more two «i^etera. The northern 

^portico is dialtyl^ with an intcrcolmi^iationlnf luai ly 
'three diametecsr , ; 

tov thfe'western chamber fn^m the 

tctriistyle' ^d^ryatid porticoes, was' ascertained by 
Mr/Inyood'til^ of later cQ^ than the rest ot 

tio'huife^^’ ^ 


rk^. 





jFliese coi&tua- 




|aM, of the tetrastyl 
.4i '7 — •" settcral respects more 

ornam'caittd thatt tid^ orthe other from. 
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>LATE XXXI I. 

Doorway to the tctrastyle portico. — The details of 
this luagnificent entrance appear to have been chiefly 
taken from In wood {Erechtheiori) , It still exists in a 
state nearly perfect/^ though in Stuart^s time it was 
!\ot accessible; the portico having been walled up by 
(h(^ Talks, and inad(* to serve the purpose of a powder- , 
magazine. Mr. IVilkins yras not more fortunate than 
Stuart, but Mr. Inwood^s was under better 

auspices. Mr. Donaldson, in his elaborate Jlnd useful 
woi‘k on Ancient Doorways,'^ lias bestowed great and 
a]i|)arentlY suceessful pains on this bea\itiful gat<i>^ 
llis draught does not exhibit the rich crowning orna- 
Huuit of the HviJci-thyrum. 
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PliATB XXXII. (4w.) 

Front, srie-view, an(i of the consoles sup. 

porting the hyperthyirum of the preceding doorway. 

’LA^ XXXl]t|. 

"l-. . '■'0£^|the;^re<^theiiin.r showing the eastern 

""of iSesistyte wita its pedini^^^ the side eleva- 

tion 'dSf^ilbe norther# or tctvastyle portico; and the 
stjrlagaln^tic * portico of the Oatyaticles. By the rais - 
manag^l^nt the relative positions ol 

reversed.; ' •' ,. 

■ * This formidable compound wm first applied to thr 

F^ie.-co^mn by Mi\ Wilkini, ami was #^|)ted iiv this work 
#Tiag at least the merit of bemg acouratcU tleacriptive. I i <• 

** Wilkins 

•• sams^'lly alludes'. to kiad of fchm«i#^'bfia^ment " '-‘n 

the part of Teutouio philulogeusi; but expresses his perfect willing!. • 
, to accept, ** for the aaka term Cora^atic, from k 

'^—virgins or yottq|;, fcinaks^a w applied, in thi. 

to the atatue^piftm (BiM-suidmi) of ri. ' 

dteyatid Fiwista^' 
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PLATE XXXIV 

Fig. 1 , Base, capitd, Mfl .entablatnro of the 
eastern portico.,;-.- ‘CW. ' 

f ig. 2. ^ 

; Fig. 3 . -Ib^ of^e^wme. ' ' " 

The /eaflei? ftp' ^entific or pr^iic^^^urposes 
referred to thoi>|(il!^ of Mr. Ii^wood’s gt»aV 
They .are hol!^'? 9 fetche(^ drawn acS#i Jil|d of 
large proportions. particul^, ^t^^S (i| 'cOn- 1 ' 
sidcrahle value, Arc liuaifu^. "Wt do noOiTOCdk^r’ - 
whether he . 

coloured ■ stoues ; 0 r' gla^’" itt tfe'''platb'^^jo#:-t«il- ' 
but they do not appdiu’ to Khve no^c^ 
and we ai'e not aw'slre of any previous authcffity fohthe ‘ 
fact. V 

ifiiTJPXSXV. , ,■ 

V\m of .^rse, wiy|te|^ct«j|i8 cl. the ' 

<'a].)ita], COW0U 

Capital wlumiijp 

iWnt ; outline of the v.olutG> " 
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THE EKE(-lITIIi:iM. 


PI^TE XXXVJI. 

Fig. 1. Section, showing the interior of the \vrsj( i ,j 
wall, connecting the teti*aStylc and caryatid poriic()('s. 
In the windows ate indications which lead to ilu 
supposition that they were closed witli somewliat of 
transparent material. 

Fig. 2. of the wall df the western front. 

■ Fig. 3. Elevation of the caryatid portico. 


PLATE xxxvrii. 

. Details. of the eiitahlature, cu|>itrt], and stylohar 
of the portico of the Curyaiidcs, witli portions of tl 
figure. 


PLATE XXXIX. 

Fig. 1. Capital of the arita; of the same potfir. 
with s(^ctiori of the ceiling or soffit. 

Fig. 3. Fkn of tlm soffit. 













ODIiU.M 01' RKGILLA 


TIIKATRK OF llFifODHS AT’l'K I .S. 


J’f.ATK XI.. 


f '‘‘''^;)''’''ft’''/l'rAR'r, I’ocnckc jinil 

]y'/ i iiioiv ♦•(*<‘«ntlv Ml’. I ! :i\ ;:ai'’ li, li.'ivi: 
a.^sii^notl tlirx- nni!" ! .a - Tl; ntiv 
()t‘ Ba(‘'rini>. Ni»tlrniir, li- or, 
can 1). iiK.M'c (Mnnplrtt* ;lian the 
chain «•{’ I’vnhaK'c ainl ar^unuait, 
)jv which Lcalvc, \\ lihin.N, and 
Kinnanal, have (-sfaiih-vhcd th<‘ii‘ 
claim. ti> i)c <*ou>!(lci il as thi' remain.-^ of the 
OJcuin, or Music Tln’utre, ciaa-h,] ]>y ||u- 
W(‘allhy and nnmiheent llcroilcs Alt lews, in 
memory of his wife |{<-u;i!la.* It Js piohabli- that 
tlu.‘ removal of the nihl)i>h whicli has falhu tVom 



Tl.is nf'iiorous n:\tvon of tlr.* Arts averAi^- \o Ivwe brrn nf 
eiui f:ii» i'vt ('l),u\u't.i*rs of aiiciiA.t. 'r'-..*-. S.t ;.ir rcv'ortls ony 

•» ’ tnisO'il in attestation of jvn\ iitA and p.Uri.'iie 4'\r('lU i:n.’ , hw ln> 
Was (jf uniinpeaolu'tl integrity. \s a fraMid ami riti/en, his Knul .lOt? 
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ODSUM OF BEGILfAi 

the higher ranges of the circle, and accumulated in 
front of the proscenium, would bring to light many 
an interesting and illustrative fragment; But Stuart 
was hindered in his examination by the jealousy of the 
Tufks, and the researches of succeeding visitants have 
not penetrated below the surface. 

This theatre, which is said by Pausanias to have 
excelled all similar structures in Greece, was hollowed 
o^t of the rock on which stood the Acropolis; the 
seats were also part of the solid mass, but the whole 
was cased with marble, as were also the walls and 
ornamental portions of the proscenium. Hence it was 
not practicable to form those numerous corridors and 
vomitoria which gave such free access to all parts of a 
Roman theatre. There appears^^^ says Mr. Wilkins, 
to have been only two ranges of seats ; the prsc- 
cinction, or passage separating them, may be still 
distinguished. The only approaches to the theatre 
were at the horns of the auditory, where the staircases 
communicating with the praecinctions arc remaining/’ 

The general dimensions are given on the same 
authority, as follows : The cavea is the greater 

liberal disposition has the testimony of an inscribed marble which 
remains to our own day ; that his domestic affections were stroDg and 
lasting, may be inferred from the splendid memorial of conjugal 
tenderness which he consecrated to the name of his deceased wife. 
The inscription is in the osnal terse and expressive style of classic 
enlogy, “To the High Priest of the Cmsers— Tiberiui Claudius 
Hero^es, the ^rathoniaa — on acopunt of his goodwill and benefi- 
oence toward his country/' 
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segment of a circle^ whose radius is one hundred and 
twenty-four feet ..... the front of the scene recedes 

twenty-five feet from the chord line the extent 

of the scene, exclusive of the two returns, is one 
hundred and seventeen feet.^* ♦ 

A reference to the diagram (Plate xl.) will, how- 
ever, make the forms and arrangement much clearer 
than pages of vague description, and the plan will 
be found to show with perfect distinctness, both the 
particulai’s of the Odeum of Regilla, and the general 
disposition ^ a Greek theatre ; the proscenium, with 
its connected apartments; the orchestra, immediately 
in its front; and the cavea, or coilon, with its prse- 
cinction and staircase. 

The principles #hich regulated the construction of 
the Greek Theatres, have obtained much and skilful 
elucidation from the antiquarian and the architect; 
and it is a matter of no small regret that flic intention 
of furnishing the reader of this volume with a general 
view of the subject, has been unavoidably laid aside. 
The truth is, however, that mei*e summary has been 
found so vague, pailial explanation so unsatisfactory, 
and the necessity for multiplying diagrams so in- 
evitable, that the design has been abandoned. The 
student, whether amateur or professional, is referred 
to the Vitruvius of Mr, Wilkins for an able digest of 
whatever has been ascertained or suggested on this 
important section of architectural science, illustrated 
by plans and sections* 
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Mr. W.^s restoration of the Theatre of Herodes 
Atticus differs considerably from the more partial 
exhibition of Stuart; and the insertion here of his 
analysis will add materially to the value and interest 
of ftiis sketch. * There are no traces,^^ he states^ of 
staircases between the cunei to be discovered in the 
ruins of this theatre ; but in the wall which surrounds 
the upper precinction there are remains of niches^ or re- 
cesses, which, like the real doorways in other theatres, 
were probably opposite to the ascents. Upon this 
supposition, their disposition would coi||pspond very 
nearly with that which we are desired by Vitnivius 
to adopt ; for the ascents would begin from the angles 
of the squares inscribed in the circle of the orchestra . . . 
The cunei on the right and left^f the scene were of 
greater extent than the others ; a similar inequality 
is likewise apparent in the plan of the theatre at 
Tauromcnium ; and seems to have been dictated by 
the propriety of giving the same facility of access, to 
all the cunei. The staircases at the extremities of the 
cavea afford access to the scats of the two cunei only 
contiguous to thefti ; whereas each of the others com- 
municates with those of the two cunei which it 
separates : so that were the cunei of equal extent, 
the facility of approaching the scats of those next the 
extremities would be greater than what was afforded 
to the others.^^ 

The theatre having been excavated in the side of 
the rock of the Acropolis^ there were no other ap- 
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proaches to the preciuctions than those at the back of 
the scene/^ 

The orchestra is the segment of a circle greater 
than a semicircle. It is probable that Vitruvius had 
a theatre similar to this in view when he represented 
the orchestra of the Greek theatres as formed by arcs 
described from three several centres. The form of 
the orchestra in the theatres at Stratonicea, Miletus, 
Laodicea, and lassus, was a considerable portion of a 
circle.^^ 



THE CHORAGIC MONUMENT OF 
THRASYLLUS. 


PLATES XU. XLII, 


SINGULAR building, which 
dates a century lower than the 
Periclean age, and exhibits 
much tba^ is impressive and 
well adapted to the purposes of 
the architect and sculptor. The 
lower portion of the edifice has 
evidently been considered as 
subordinate to the entablature Al 
attic ; and these have been disposed witli spe- 
cific regard to the great feature of the entire 
arrangement, the noble statue which occupied 
the centre of the crowning platform. This 
statue, now ii^thc British Museum, has lost the 
head and arms ; but enough remains to leave it little 
doubtful that it represented Biicchus in some of his 
various aspects. Stuart supposed it to represent a 
female. Dr. Chandler guessed that it might be a 
Niobe, and Mr, Wilkins describes it as a colossal 
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figure of the female Bacchus in a sitting posture/^ 
Dr. Clarke imagined that he could trace sufficient 
indications to justify him in assigning the statue to 
the bearded or Indian Bacchus. Amid all these 
variations, the balance of evidence is decidedly in 
favour of the son .of Semele, though in which of his 
manifold disguises may admit a question. 

The whole stmeture forms an architectural front 
to a cave of small extent, now dedicated as a chapel 
to Our Lady of the Grotto, Panaghia Speliotissa.* 
This cavern stood immediately above the Dionysiac 
Theatre, and now serves as an important indication 
of the site of that celebrated scene of Choragic com- 
petition. The plan and restored elevation (Plate xli.) 
show distinctly the general aspect of the buildiqg, 
and the way in which it is connected with the recess. 
The design consists of an attic, broken in the centre 
by steps leading to the platform; the two wings, or 
flanking members, thus formed, present the appear- 
ance of a pedestal, or stylobate, with cornice, die, and 
plinth. This supei*structure rests upon an entabla- 
turc supported by two antae and a central pillar or 
pier, quadrangular like the antse, but differing from 
them in its proportions, and in the profile of its 

* As an open cave was ill adapted to the ritual of the Virtfin, the 
front has been walled up, aiA a view of the interior may be seen in 
the first volume of Dodwell’a ** Classical and Topographical Tour in 
Greece.’* The effect is picturesque enough, but the contrast between 
the mean furniture of the Chapel, and the noble character of the 
.Monument, is singularly impressive* 
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mouldings. The first view of all this suggests the 
idea of irreguiarity, and makes it probable that there 
has been some alteration of the original design : this 
probability is strengthened by the fact that the attic 
is made up of a different marble from the pure Pen- 
telic of the entablature and its supports. It might, 
too, be supposed from the unusual and rather awkward 
appearance of the middle prop that it had been an 
after-introduction, for the purpose of meeting the 
additional pressure of the statue : this inference, how- 
ever, is disproved by the fact that the architrave is 
not of one continuous stone, but is jointed immediately 
over the pier. 

Some light may be thrown on these difficulties by 
a reference to the history of the monument, as pre- 
served in the three inscriptions still clearly legible on 
the architrave and attic. Of these, the most ancient 
is that on the centre of the architrave, recording the 
choragic victory of Thrasyllus of Dccelcia, in the 
arehonship of Nesechmus. The second shall be given 
entire, as a specimen of the style of these memorials, 
and as an illustration of the manner in which the per- 
formances themselves were got up : — 

The people gave the games : Pytharatos was Archon : 

Thrasycles, son of Thrasyllus, a Decelian, was Agonothetes ; 

The Youths of the tribe of HippotA>on gained the victory: 

Theon, the Theban, played the flute : 

Pronomos, the Theban, composed the piece. 

• The other inscription records a contemporaneous 
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triumph achieved by the same individual. Mr. Wil. 
kins^ in his valuable but somewhat paradoxical Athe« 
niensia/* has read these documents strangely. He 
affirms the double victory to have been gained in the 
earlier archonship of Nesechmus; whereas the inscrip<^ 
tions assign the first only — that of Thrasyllus — to 
his magistracy, and the two subsequent victories of 
Thrasycles to the much later archonship of Pytharatus. 
In addition to this error, Mr. W. gives 828 as the 
date of the presidency of Nesechmus, whereas the table 
of Olympiads, as published by Playfair, places it in 
320, and this is followed by Leake and Gell. Pytha- 
ratus presided 271 b.c. Independently, however, of 
all discussion respecting dates, the mere fact that these 
inscriptions relate to more th|m one victorious Chorals, 
may assist in explaining some of the irregularities in 
the construction of the monument, and make it pro- 
bable that the upper portion, with the statue, was an 
addition to the primary design. • 

The execution, although not to be compared with 
the exquisite workmanship of the monument of Lysi- 
crates, is good, and the statue is the work of an 
excellent sculptor/^ 


The cave is described by Bodwell, in the work to 
which reference has l^n made in a foregoing page, 
as having been " originally formed by Nature,^^ and 


subsequently ei^aiged by Art/' It penetrates about 
thirty-fourfeel nnd^ the and its general breadth 
w twenty that it contains 
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are a few blocks of marble, a small columiuir jxdcstal, 
perhaps for a tripod, and a fluted columnar altar . . . 
Here is also an Ionic capital of small pro])()rti()ns and 
coarse workmanship, with some appropriate ])aintin^s 
of the Virgin of the Cave. It receives a dim ami 
'mysterious light, ^rongh two small aj)ertures iw tin* 
modern wall, by which a singular and pictiiivs(|U( 
eflect is produced/^ 


PLATE XLl. 

Plan and elevation of the Choragio moumm nr 

llirasyilus. 

PJ*4|p XLU. 

Fig. 1. Details of the entablatiu'e and capital. 
Pig. 2. Vertical section of the entablature. 

Fig. 3. l^)flle of the attie. 
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THE PROPYLS. 


antiquity have rated its cost at the enormous sum of 
two thousand and twelve talents, an amount hardly 
credible in itself, and q^te at variance with the cal- 
culations of other and more trustworthy authorities. 

Stuart was prevented from completing his survey 
of the Pro])yl8ea, by circumstances which com])clled 
him to hasten his dcpartiu’e from Athens. Happily 
the deficiencies thus occasioned were to a considerable 
extent supplied by the subsequent visit of Kevett, in 
whose drawings, admirably accurate in general, there 
arc, however, a few errors, which will be corrected 
in the following details. Many particulars, which 
could not be ascertained from the existing remains, 
have been, since the publication of Stuart^s gnat 
work, obtained from a very singular and unexp(?cted 
source. It seems that there was a nearly exact 
diiidicate of the Athenian Propyla?a. The entrance 
to the sacred inclosurc of the Temple of Ceres, at 
Elcusis, was modelled, in after times, upon the struc- 
ture of ^Inesicles, and by marvellous good fortune, 
that which is wanting in the one has been found still 
extant in the other. 

By referring to the plan in Plate xliii. it will bo 
seen that the system of buildings which usually ]);isscs 
under the general designation of The Propylfca,^^ 
consists of a centre and two projecting wings, the 
fronts facing inward, and the whole forming three 
sides of a quadrangle. Of these three divisions tlie 
first only is the Propylaia, or ornamental approach to 
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the five gates by which the Acropolis was entered : the 
colonnade on the right adorned the temple of the 
Wingless Victory : the opposite division contained^ in 
an interior chamber, the celebrated paintings of 
Polygnotus. Concerning the entire structure a rather 
whimsical hypothesis has been started by Colonel 
Leake. He has argued, in his valuable work on the 
Topography of Athens, very ingeniously in favour of 
the supposition that this was altogether a military 
arrangement, an im])ortant post strongly fortified with 
a special view to the system of attack and defence 
prevalent among the Greeks. It were a mere waste 
of time and topography to deal argumentatively with 
suppositions so utterly untenable : and it may perhaps 
be equally idle to offer another suggestion, which shall, 
however, be hazarded, though without laying undue 
stress on either its nature or its probability. The 
western face of the Athenian citadel was its only ac- 
cessible side ; and of this face the Propyhea occupied 
the centre. There cjin be no question of the fact that, 
as on all weak points of a fortification, barricades were 
nmlti}died in advance of this post, nor that when 
these were either stormed or beate\i down, the assail- 
ants stood before the last and weakest di'feiiec of the 
garrison, and had only to force the doors of a simple 
wall, in order to become masters of tlu‘ interior. In 
effecting this, they would derive great advantage from 
the shelter afforded ibem by the strong stone-roof 
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of the Propylsea, and find themselves protected from 
injury, just at the veiy moment when the last and 
most desperate efforts were to be made for their ex- 
clusion. Such a defensive system is in opposition to 
all sound principles of military construction, and it 
seems necessary to seek its explanation in some more 
plausible theory. Now is it an improbable conjecture 
in this case, that religious feeling may have had some- 
thing to do with the matter, and that these temple- 
like structures might be intended as an appeal to 
the divine Protectors of Athens? Failing all otlier 
defences, there was yet a hope that the hitherto suc- 
cessful enemy would be arrested at the consecrated 
barrier. 

Considerable uncertainty prevailed in the time of 
Stuart respecting the existence of a carriage-way 
through the Propyhea ; and the two cinuim stances 
which seemed to ])r()ve the affirmative were, first, the 
width (ditriglyph) of the central intercoliimniatioii ; 
secondly, the introduction of cliariots in tlic Pana- 
thenaic procession, as represented on the frieze of the 
Parthenon. Subsequent examination, under more 
favourable auspices, has confirmed this inference, by 
the discovery of evident traces of the skilfully- con- 
structed inclined plane, along which carriages passed 
on to the interior of the Acropolis. 

Colour and gilding appear to have been extensively 
employed in the decoration of this splendid structure. 
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Among the Elgin marbles in the British Museum may 
]}c seen a block still retaining traces of the interior 
painted cornice. 

llere/^ in the glowing language of Mr. Words- 
woi’thj above all ])laces at Athens, the mind of the 
travclha* enjoys an exquisite pleasure. It seems as 
if this ])ortal had been spared in order that our ima- 
gination might send through it, as through a tri- 
umphal arch, all the glories of Athenian antiquity in 

visible parade It was this particular point in the 

localities of Athens which was most admired by the 
Athenians themselves : nor is this sui*prising : let us 
conceive such a restitution of this fabric as its sui’- 
viving fragments will suggest, — let us imagine it re- 
stored to its pristine beauty, — let it rise once more 
in the full dignity of its youthful nature,— let all its 
architectural decorations be fresh and perfect, — let 
their mouldings be again brilliant with their glowing 
tints of red and blue, — let the coffers of its soffits be 
again spangled with stars, and the marble antic be 
fringed over as they were once with their delicate 

embroidery of ivy-leaf and then let the bronze 

valves of these five gates of the Propyliea be suddenly 
flung open, and all the splendours of the interior of 
the Acropolis burst upon the view.^’ 
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XLIII. 

Fig. 1. Plan of ^pylffia^ — A, the Propyld'a, 

properly so ter^llS. ^ ||lut^bcr^ ornamented by tlie 
.'paintings temple of Wingless 

■ Victory. the inspection of this 

:diagra]n, to the longitiulinnl 

sectioh'w|n<^J;^i^ii|-^g..^|Bl the same plate, thjit 
the PrO]^||^|^ Wisferict application to the 

central ) consisted of a 

'*,poptic 9 , n t^istibw, atfS ajposticum, or back portico, 
facing ihe;|datfornt ..of the Acropolis. These porticoes 
were Doric and ^rastyle j the Vestibule, or interior 
portion of the buil{ling, had itS; roof supported by six 
lohic columns; Imt the pei^Cstals, as represented in 
the plate, never existed: Revett’s error was occasnoned 
by ittiscohception I'especting the proportions of the 
shftft, and;hf had no opportunity of a8|ertaining the 
rc^ circuln^ahitsi^ b^ excavation, fhe ii^ihlc beams 
whieh sB^orted the ceiling and rb(4 were from seven. 

tti tl^ty^tWo feet in'len^, ?uac(' of proportionate 
solidity. *Hie ceiling was richly parvod and painted. 
Immediately behind the ranges of Ionic columns stood 
the terminal wall with five gates, . diminishing in width 
vand height as they receded from the centre opening, 
•which was of sufficient dimensions to allow the passage 
of carriages; the relative proptx^ns a^ indicated in 
. the {dm Th1e' depth of the bnddiQ|h^^°’ 
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) tlie wall, was forty-three feet, and beyond the wall 
■as the i)osticum, adding eighteen feet to the above 
xtent. The Temple of Victory, and the Painted. 
Jhamber, fonii(;d wings, nearly syrnmetrical externally, 

I, the eeiitral Propyla-nm, although, they were of 
[ilFereiit arrangement interiorly, aa will ‘‘Be evident on 
ti'creiiee to the plan. Each of '|^ep‘|^sentcd the 
•xterlor aspect of a pedimcn|^S^^M^h three 
Doric eolnmns in antis. The con- 
struction# was ol Pentelic inarblfc - ^ jijf 

Pig. 3 e\hil)its, in section, the'lii>ij|§ittfciBnd,i^ge 
rf these buildings, with the difFcrcrif'lCTfela oi;'»lrJuch, 
they stand. On the left aro one ftnt^^d 
of the right wing ^3 in ^ follo^ .*e 
Doric portico, and. the lonl^ yosti1|^e, with 
iiiinating wall; 8 ii^^^dini;;#w, on tho right, is 
posticnin, with pterdnia, anta, and Doric column.,’;, ,,,.4 


Elevat^"0f;|||^ibl^^®*. ..5 




portico 


columns o^f^ 

■ Kg'.-8'/S 

^ ■ ■ ■"W.a 



conuce. 
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PLATE XLVI. 


View and section' of the entab1atur(' and capital of 
one ol‘ the aut^ of the Temple of Victory. 


V^LATE XLVI I. 




the capital of tlu' central portuo. 
on a larger scale, of^tlie four 


of one of the antte. 
of one of the most impressiw 
genius and lilxaadity, cai 



cannot 


terminated than by a partigrapli of 
but Judicious criticism from an article suppli- 
to Stuaft, Mv4 : — 

;! df tfiie if viewed 

with rnt^emrbpim founded on 
-;ihe.,,'e^rien^^.o ^’■'architectural 

(»ndaOtifed principles of 

be ^ueat^able^ particularly as 
. iu^pQiaitiou^' of columns , of difierent 


It-is^’^ihowfev^, very evident 
i^ai^at t^e jKsribolus of the 

Mric, 

fico&'^ p«H^pectiv^'-6oml>ii^ with 

the vie«^.’;^u^n^|^»iag Finrtbenon, 

mu..t .jiane;* acited equd ''ac^^ntt|oa vnth the daring 







XI-VU. 
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iiai^iilficenre of its construction. Of tlic force of 
xliis impression on the imagination, the full inHuence; 
is made, Icnown to us by the recorded envy ^vhich 
threateiual the removal of the edifice to the Cadmean 
citadel, during: tlie Theba]i ascendancy, as well as by 
tlie existing ])roof of the imitation of its principal 
[n\\s>, both in form and diniensioiis, at the eonse- 
(Tat{‘d |)iveinet of the mystic temple of Eleusiiiian 
(\irs/’ 
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CURSOllY rcftTcnoe to tlic dinuu- 
sions of the* injitorials used in flij^ 
stnicturt* uill be found in u foinu'^- 
pa^e. As this, in all iiupiii'ics con. 
Heeled with andiiteel nral j)raetie(‘, is 
a matter of eonsiderabli* interest, tlu‘ follow ini;* supjjb- 
inental partieulars, eollected with eharaeteri>lie diliLiciav 
by Dodwell, tlioui;*h only in ]>arl relatin:;: to (Ireek (•• ii. 
striietion, may be advanta,tre<»u>ly inserted lii’n*. 

The lintel ovit tiu' nnddh' <;*al(‘ is one of tin 
hirgest masses of marble 1 ha\<‘ seen, Ix'iipi:* t'A ('nt v-two 
feet and a half in leni^tli, I’onr h‘(‘t in thieknes<, umi 
three feet thr<*e ineh(‘s in bn'adth. It must aicord- 
inglv w'ei^h tw'enty-tw(» (otis. That of the second ir:itf 
is sixteen fc*et ten inches in lenirth, and three lie! i.u 
thiekness. That of tlu‘ smaller u*ate is nine f el and ;t 
half in leii^tli, and three feel in thiekness. 'fin* lariiV'^ 
masses w inch remain in (neeee are the heams of tin 
Props hean portico, the arehitrases of the Partheiiod, 
the beams of the Kreehthelon, of the ( llyinpejon, and 
block at the Pnyx at Athens, the linH'ls of llie iivasinrs 
of Atri'Us at Alyc'ena*, and of .Mniyas at Oreln/nieiios; 
and some stcuies in the walls of Tiiyns and Messint'. 

Some blocks of white marble are ioiind m Italy, 
w’bieli vi(‘ with those of (iieeee; jiartieularly two in 
the Colonna i^arden at Kome, which aiv supposed t<‘ 
have belonged to the Temple of the Sun. Tin* lurjrr't 
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is sixteen feet three inches in length, and nine feet 
and a half in thickness. Nor must I omit the archi- 
traves of the. ?anth(‘on, and of the temple of Antoine. 
The granite columns of the baths of Dioclesian, and 
of the fornm of Trajan, as well as the Egy])tian o1)e- 
lisks at Home, mv also (‘xamph's of theses stnpeinloas 
masses. The architraves of the Temjde at Sellnus 
ill Sicily are twenty-two feet in length. Tavernier 
mentions some blocks of an amazing size in a Pagoda 
at Golconda or Bagnagar. 

Chardin asserts that most of tlu' stones of one of 
the temples at Pcrsc'pobs an* between thirty and €fty 
feet in hmgth, and from four to six in lu'ight; and 
some of them are stated to be fifty-two feet in lengt’n. 

The eolnmns of tin* famous temph* at Cyzicum in 
Mysia, of one piece, weiv fifty cubits in height ; Imt 
the largest mass that was ev(‘r movi-d by human nu'ans 
was th(‘ monoHthal tem]de of Latona, at Butos in 
Pgy])t, which was a solid cube of sixty feet ! Tlu're 
\v'as another moi.o]i!h(‘ at Sais, of tliirtv-one feet and 
a Indf in hmgth, twenty-one in lireadth, and twelve 
n. height. AVood informs ns that in a wall at Ihilbec 
ti !\-e eontinnous stones meaMire one hnndred and 
innety feet in length; tlie long("'t laang sixlx-fonr t\'et. 

The ai’chiteetnral remains of Kgw j)t, wliii’h. sup]d\ 
mnnerons exain])les ot Ci.h'ssal stvle, are too well 

known to retjuire paitieular (‘numeration. . . . Among 
th('s(‘ gigantic masses our own Stenehengi' must not b(‘ 
forgotten/’ 
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HIS edifice, the least dihipi. 
dated among the remainiiif,^ 
structures of ancient Greece, 
has in an especial manner 
excited the admiration of the 
most accomplished travellers. 
Dod^vell savs of it that 
this elegant building pro- 
bably furnished the model of the Parthenon, which 
resembles it in the most essential points, though it is 
of nearly double the size. Indeed, the Theseion iiii- 
])resse.s the beholder more by its symmetry than its 
magnitude.^^ 

Sir William Gell describes it as perhaps the most 
beautiful and best preserved monument of antiquity; 
and j)rodiicing, notwithstanding its small dimensions 
>f one hun(lr(;d and four feet by forty-five feet, an 
inconceivable effect of majesty and grandeuv.^^ 
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*Mr. Wordsworth is enthusiastic in eulogy, Such/^ 
he exclaims^ is the integrity of its structure, and the 
distinctness of its details, that it requires no description 
beyond that which a few glances might supply. Its 
beauty defies all : its solid yet graceful form is, indeed, 
admirable ; and the loveliness of its colouring is such, 
that, from the rich mellow hue which the marble has 
now assumed, it looks as if it had been quarried, not 
from the bed of a rocky mountain, but from the golden 
light of an Athenian sunset.^^ 

Stuart speaks of it more soberly, but not less im- 
pressively, as ^^onc of the noblest remains of ancient 
magnificence, and at present the most entirc/^ 

This Doric temple is peripteral, with six columns 
in front, and thirteen on either flank. The portico 
fronts the east. The pronaos and posticum are formed 
by the continuation of the side walls, with two columns 
between the antse. Every part of the building is of 
marble, and it rests upon a foundation of massive lime- 
stone blocks. All evidence concurs to establish the 
claim of this admirable structure to be considered as 
the temple of Theseus, erected in honour of that hero, 
and in expiation of the characteristic ingratitude with 
which the Athenians had repaid his eminent sendees 
and heroic deeds. Centuries rolled away before their 
hereditary guilt was thus atoned for ; and the misdeeds 
of the olden time might yet have passed unrecognised, 
but for the miraculous appearance of a mighty vision, 
the armed spectre of Theseus, scattering on the plain 
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of Marathon the enemies of his ungrateful country, 
The Delphic oracle directed the recovery of his remains 
and their honourable burial. This pious duty was per. 
formed by the son of Miltiades, who found the heiVs 
bones and armour in the island of Scyros, and brought 
them back to Athens, where they were welcomed with 
sacrifice and festivals : games were instituted and 
t^m^es built, in honour of him dead, who, living, had 
persecuted and driven forth to die by violence 
foreign land. His temple was not less revered 
"fhim Pidlas and Demeter : as a sanctuary it 

protectdi^i|fese who* fled from the pursuit of law ; and 
its peifl^W was larj^lMoUgl to hold the military 
assemblies. Its erectioa thirty years earlier than 
the Parthenon. f:* : 

Unlike the lavish decoration olf the temple of 
Minerva, the Theseium was ornamented with a sparing 
hand, tliough the arrangement of the sculpture was so 
judiciously managed as to produce the greatest possible 
effect. Only the eastern or principal front of the 
temple appears to have been charged with figures : the 
posticum, indeed, had on the inner frieze a lively 
representation of the Feast of the Lapitba?, in which 
Theseus bore a distinguished part ; but the entablature 
and pediment of the western portico exhibit no indi- 
cations of similar adornment. The grand front, on the 
contrary, was filled with admirable sculpture; that of 
the tympanum has disappeared, but the frieze of the» 
pronaos is covered with groupes, part of which are 
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engaged in fierce conflict, while others seem to repre- 
sent deities. The eastern portico exhibits the labours 
of Hercules on the ten metopes of the front, while four 
others immediately consecutive on cither flank, appa- 
rently refer to Theseus, whose friendly alliance with 
the son of Alcmena is thus commemorated. It is by 
no means unlikely that these subjects were designed, 
if not executed, by the celebrated Micon. The re- 
maining metopes of the sides have never been adorned 
with sculpture. 

iVs the singular beauty of this temple is, in a great 
degree, the expression of its exact proportions, a de- 
ficiency in the foregoing illustrations may be advan- 
tageously su])plicd by tlu* insertion of more ample 
details respecting the measurement of the principal 
parts. For this pur])ose a surer authority than thatg 
of Colonel Leake can hardly be found ; and from him 
we learn that ^^the depth of the pronaos is greater 
than that of the posticum, and the depth of the portico 
of the pronaos is greater than that of the portico at the 
back of the temple ; the two former measure together 
thirty-three feet, the two latter twenty-seven feet. The 
side porticoes of the temple are only six feet in breadth. 
The thirty-four columns of the peristyle, as well as the 
four in the two vestibules, are near three feet four 
inches in diameter at the base, and near nineteen feet 
high, with an intcrcolumniation of five feet four inches, 
except at the angles, where, as usual in the Doric order, 
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the interval is made smaller, in order to bring the 
triglyphs to the angle, and at the same time not to 
offend the eye by the inequality of the metopes. Tlic 
stylobate is formed of only two steps. Tim height 
of the temple, from the bottom of the stylobate to 
the summit of the pediment, is thirty-three feet and 
a half/^ 


PLATE XLVIII. 


1. Plan of the temple. It presents an exact 
I'ration of the Titruvian arrangement of a peri- 
pteral temple, the two fronts. 15, the pronaos. 

C^jsthe cella, vp^TOve. D, the posticum. E, E, the 

section of the eastern portico, 
tte " front columns being removed to exhibit the 
iX>iumn8j and laeunaria, of the'^ pronaos, with 
adorns the frieze. 
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PLATE XLIX. 

Elevation of the easicni nrmi:. 


PLATE L. 


Ei^’. 1. liongitudinal section of the eastern portico 
and ])ronaos. 

rig. 2. Half t]i(‘. llank and half tlic longitudinal 
seelion of the t(‘in|)l(‘, exhibiting the masonry^ and th(‘ 
aiTangeincnl of the lacnnaria. 


PLATE LI. 


rig. 1. Section of the entalilatnix! over thfe' 

(»f tlie portico, nitli details of the moulditig^ aUd Uidtp 
iiaria. 

Eig. 2. Plan of the soffit of the arcMif%iye> 
th«‘ lacnnaria. 
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PLATE LIT, 


Entablature and ca'pital oi the columns of the 


PLATE Llll. 


Eiu*. 1. Details of the capital^ on a lar^-er seal(‘. 

Fiu*. 2 , rian of tli(‘ ilntio^'s. 

Fi^\ Ih Details of tlie four annulets of the ra])ital. 

The figures at the lowaa* ])art of the jilate nre 
representations of ornanuaits painted in th(‘ soilit of 

the liupunaria. 

T|iis,,,|ysteni, of wliieh so niueii has hiaai re<i'iitly 
writtefei \vhieh it is yi't hardly jiossihle to recon- 

cile our habits of taste and feeling, seians to have hi-i'i! 

in the, decorations of tins teiii])le. 
ornaments Ikhui painted in, but 
ceij|np, and back-groumls, were thus 
^Tho oarv^d metopes and frie/c s weie, t<' 
II 1 — boinpletiE|y, subjected to tla- 
ngj ^ if they; been IT 

on a pl^^surface : nothing 
^^'i^sfed to tlui (‘ifccts 

The ari&!|dr wi^s'tonchcd ^vitli 


; me 


-^11 appe 
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; the sky still l)(‘ars the traces of . its 
|)V()])cr tint, and. (iverythin^ appears to indicate that 
tlu‘- Gre(d<s either did not know — or, knowing, de- 
liberately rejected — what would now be considered as 
an essential distinction between painting and sculj)ture. 
Without, howev(‘r, attempting to decide, or (!ven to 
discuss, tills vexed and v(‘xations ([iiestion, we may bc^ 
assiux'd tliat all this Avas (‘xecuted, not by mere work- 
ijKMi but by artists ; that it Avas carefully studied and 
judiciously ap[}lie(l; and it Avould, at h'ast, follow that 
very striking (‘Ib'cts must bav(“ betm produced by the 
\iirying shadows of the day, and by the accidents of 
tlu‘ atmosphere : the ])iay of light and shade shifting 
from hour to hour Avould almost suggi'st the idea of 
lile and motion ; giving a eharaet(‘r of reality to the 
irr<»up(‘s, not attaiiial)i(‘ l)y any otht.*r i)rocess. It will, 
}i(Mvever, still remain to determine Avhether this be 
art or artiliee ; and whether, in our estimate of these 
matters, am' do not often suffer eoiiventioualitics and 
j)rcoccupation to interfere Avith our reasonings con- 
cerning the legitimate objects and limits of Art. 

A r(‘ferencc to Egyptian example, Avhile it leaves 
the principle , untouched, tends but little to relieve 
the liistorical difficulties, or even to illustrate the mere 
facts of the inquiry.. If it be granted that the elements 
of Greek construction were derived immediately from 
Egy})t — an hypothesis liable to many objections both 
circumstantial and theoretic — there still remains to be 
explained how the Greeks, rejecting so extensively and 
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selecting with such fine (liscrlniinatioii, came to retain 
one of the most barbarous featiir(‘s of Kgyjitiaii arelil, 
tecture. If the transmission were indirect ; \[\ in 
(pitting Africa, the system took tlie Asiatic coasts and 
islands in its way, tluni tin* ([iicstion derives no illus- 
tration from the mi're reference to ^Memphis or I'lndjes, 
but requires for its solution a wider range of collocation 
than can be admitted here. 
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■b 


^ south-eastern direction from the 

5 ^' ■ 

Sv', 


Acropolis, at tlo.* distance*, of about 


liv(i hundred yards from tlic foot of 
tbo rocU stand sixt(*cu gigantic 
columns, of tlic Corintliiaii order of 
arebitecture. They arc the remains of a temidc wluck 
fnnu(‘rly boasti'd of an hundred and twenty (12 t?); 
so disposed as to [)r(*scnt a triple row of t(m in each 
front, and a double row^ of twenty in tlie thniks. The 
length of the temple, measured u])on the upper step, 
was three hundred and fifty-four fe(‘t ; its brc'adth, one 
hundred and seventy-one. The columns of this stu- 
[)cndous ('dilice were si.\ feet and a half in dianu'ter, 
and nam' tlian sixty fe(‘t Idgh. The entire building 
was constructed with tin*, marble from tlu; ([iiarries of 
Pen t elicu s / ^ — AV i 1 k i n s, .4 theniensia . 

‘^The cluster of rnagnifici'nt columns of IVntelic 
inarbl(‘, at the south-east end of the city, near the 
llissiis, belongc'd to the temple of J iipiter Olyinpius. 
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They arc of the Corinthian order^ sixteen in nmnher^ 
six feet and a half in diameter, and abovci sixty feet 
lii^h, standiiig upon an artiiieial ])hitf()nn, supported 
by a wall, the. remains of which show that tlu; cauire 
circuit of th(‘ platform was two thousand three Iiuin 
dred feet. It ap])ears from the existin*^ nanains that 
tlu' temple eonsisti'd of a e(‘ll, surround(‘d by a peri> 
styh*, which had t(‘n columns in front, and twenty on 
th(‘. sides ; that the ])(‘ristyle, bein^ dt)uble on tln' 
sides, and qnadruphi at th(‘. })ostieum and ])roniins. 
consisted alto^rther of one hundnal and twenty i'rj 
columns, and that the whol(‘ hmirlli of tin* buihliii-- 
was three hundred and lil‘ty-lbur lei‘t, and its breadth 
one hundred and sewenty-om*. Such vast dinu‘n>!;Mis 
would aloiu' be sutlieient to prove these* eolunnis to 
kave belon|[r(‘d to that teniple, which was tin* lai;u’esl 
ever built in lionour of the soj^n im* pai;'an di ity, iiiid 
one of the four most maicuitice.ut (‘ver t‘reeted by ilif 
ancients/’* — \^lieak(‘, Topuyraphy of Athens.) 

* Wc cite from Vitruvius, as translate*! by (Iwilt, tliat porti*)!) of 
tlie Prot ni to his scvciitli b«)ok, where lie touclies ineidenhiliy on this 
subject. 

“ Tliis work the temple of Jupiter Olyinpius — “ is not only 
universally esteemed, but is accounted one of tin* ran;st .'Specimens ul 
ma^nificciu;c. For in four places only arc tlic temples cmbclli^iicd 
with work in marble, and from that eireumstance the pi ices arc. m'iv 
celebrated, and their exeellenee and admirable, contrivance is ph 
to the gods themstdves. The first is the temple of Diana at F[)iicsiis, 
of the Ionic order, built by Ctesiphon of (inosus, and his sen Meta- 
genes, afterwards completed hy Demetrius, a j'riest of Diana, ati'l 
Poe-^nius, the Kphesian. Tlie second is the temple of Apollo, at. 
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Sil’ M'illiani Gc*ll feet as tlie height 

of the columns, inclntling the architravi* ; and (h;- 
scrihes tlie (‘Xt(‘rior columns as having ])linths under 
tlie.ir bases, but tlie inner range as standing upon a 
continuous step,’^ one foot eight inclu s in lieight. 
The walls of thi*. perlbolus are built ol’ materials taken 
IVom mont ancient (‘(litic(‘s, and (vxhibit many an in- 
tc'rcsting fragment of antupu*. inscrijitions. 

Th(‘ history of this gorgeous strueturi; is too 
curious to be jiassed over. Tliat the original Olyin- 
pieum was one of the most anciimt of the Athenian 
tiMiiples, may be Inferriul from tin* aceo'dited l(‘gend 
which referred its foundation to Dmiealion. Fisis- 
tratus, about 5*10 n.c., ])roj(‘(ded a m w and iiiore 
magnitlei'iit ei’cetion, but the names ot.‘ his arehiti'Cts 
have been lietter preserved than th(‘ works whie)i 
tliry su])erint(‘n(led, \ itruvius informs ns that the 
ibiimlations of tln‘ tenijih* of Jnpit('r Olympius at 
Atluais Wert' prepared by Antistates, ( ’alhesehrus, 
Antimaehides, and Forinus, arehitt'ets em]>loyed by 

iiNo of llic loiiir onlor, built by the abovt'-uamed Iheonius, 
iid llaptmis, tlu; 'the ttiird is the Dmie temple of Ceres 

ami Cro.-rM’jdiu*, at ICleiisi.^, the cell of which was built by Ictinus, of 
' Mlraoi'dinary ilimciisiuns, for the {treater coiucnicnce of (he >acriticcs, 
ami without an exterior odonnadc. This structure, when Denudrius 
Fhalcre.us i(overiieil Atlieiis, was turne<l by Philus into a prostyle, 
temple, with eolumim in iront, ami by thus enlarging the vestibule, 
he n<d only provided aeeomniotlation for tlie novitiates, but ^ ive great 
dignity to its ajipearanee. Lastly, in Athens it is said that (.'ossutius 
was the architect of the tem])le of Jujiiter Ohmpius, whieh was of 
largo dimensions, and of the C’orinthiaii order and proportions.” 
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risistmtus, after whose deatli, on account of th(‘. 
troubles wliich affected the republic, the work was 
abandoned. About two huiidri'd (650 ?) years after- 
wards, Kin^- Aiitiochiis (Kpij)hanes) havini;* airreed to 
su|)])ly the money for the work, a Komaii eiti/en, 
named Cossutins, desii^iu'd witli i^reat skill and taste 
the cell, the dipteral arrani;*ement of tlui columns, I la- 
cornices, and other ornaimmts. This work is not 
only universally esteemed, but is aceountcal on(‘ of 
the rarest speeiinens of inaumifuaMUH'.^^ — 
translation.) Not withstandini^- this j)r()niisiny: eom- 
nieneenu'iit, llu* work was attain intei’rupted by tin 
deatli of tiu', Syrian monarch ; and after tin* lap^i* of 
m'arly a century Sylla laid unei^remonious lia-ais 
u[)(»u the columns of th(‘ untinished buildiiitr, and 
cari'ied them off to Uome, for the purpose of orii:i- 
menting tin; tempK’ of (’apitoline .lo\e. In the iimc 
of Aujrustus, a sort of jopit-stoek ('(UNpany o!‘ kiiiu-;, 
states, and wiadthy individuals, undertook tin* eom- 
pletion of the huildiniz:; but the s|)ell was noi w : 
broken, and the work remaim-d untinished unlil lln 
munificence of Hadrian, under ha])pier anspiers 
finished and dedicated the teni])le, a?id si't uj) in ii 
the statue of tin* ,t:od, nearly stwen centuries after irs 
foundation by Tisistratus. 

It is to be; j’c^retted that these interest liyti' rniiis 
have not yet b('cn thoroughly (‘xamined. 'Jdu‘ lieiulit 
of the columns pnwented Stuart from ascmdaining the 
leti^ils of tlie capital and ental)lature ; and it was not 
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until 1820 tliiit ]\]r. Vulliainy succeeded in ascertain- 
ing;*;, l)y inea!is ot* a })n)ject(‘(l line and a rope-ladder, 
tlic details and dimensions of those; members. 

It is hardly possil)ly to conceive; whe-re anel he)W 
llu* ene)rme)iis masses have disap|)eared of which this 
teni])le' was built. Its remiains are; ne)w redneed te) a 
few ce)liiinns which stanel te)<^e‘ther at the; south-east 
jinii'le* e)!* the* i;*reat jdatlorm which was e)nce planle'el, 
as it we-re*, by tlie* lon^• tile's e)f its ])illars. Te) com- 
pare* i;-re*at things with small, the^y then* le)e)k like* the; 
few re'inaininjj: che'ss-nu*n, which are* elrawn inte) the 
coiMie'i' of a ne arly vae*ant che'ss-board, at the* conclu- 
sion of a ^^anie.^^ — (\l'e)re]swe)rth, Athens and Attica,) 

ri.ATi: Liv. 

Plan e)f the; temple* anel pe*ri])olns. Tlie darker 
pnrtions show tin* still existent;’ frai;*me’nts. 

it must be* aelmitte-d that these are but meagre 
[eartieulars e)f an e‘e]itie*e aelmire'el in its e)wn time, not 
e)iilv tor its singular maguitiee-nee.*, but as one of the 
:iio :( sue*e*e‘ssl*ul attempts eef a later and inferien* school, 
ill e’lnulalion e)f the; illustrious men who tlourished in 
tne palmy days otSjpGreee'e. The; eeriginal article in 
Ntuart’s gre'at weirk is Ijrief and unsatisfactory, while 
liis diagrams are^ few and incomplete. It appears, in 
h»ct, that his investigations were so far interrupted, as 
to leave luuh'tcrmined the precise length of the temple 
and the; jmniber of columns on its think. The re- 
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jscjirclics of Mr. V'ulliamy havt* uot^ tliat wc rccolU'ct, 
Ijccii ])uhlisli(‘(l. Ill the iibsfiic(‘, thcrrl’ori*, of nion' 
distinct and t(‘clini(*al dc'tails, tlic following;- fiaiiinciu 
taiy (‘\C(‘r[)ts from J)od\vcll may l)(‘ found to adcj 
soinetliinic to the amount of our information ; 

Not a tenth jiart of the original ediliee rtanaiiis. 

It stands ujiou a foundation ot* tin* sott Ihia'au 

stone, lik<.‘ tin* Parlln'iion Hu* capitals are not 

all (‘xaetly similar in th(‘lr ornaments ; and an* so lari;< 

that tiny ar(‘ composed of two blocks I'he slial‘t> 

of the columns consist of sevci'al iVnsta Part 

of tin* jicrdiolus ol‘ tin* < )lyinpi(‘ion remains on tin* sontli 
side, t’aciny* the llissns, and on the easU'rn laul, op- 
posite* IlNinettus ; and a small part of it is \ isible licar 
the ai’ch of Hadrian; it is com])«*>e(l, in tin* most per- 
I’ect part, of (‘leviai layei's of stone reynlarly eon^t nicli d, 
and fortili(*d by pi'op‘<'(my: but I i’ess<‘s^ similar to (hr 
])(‘ribolus of a teiujih* at Delphi.” 

This iiistructi\e, but somewhat imh'limli* (h*>ci ilicr, 
t^ocs on to cite the authority of Pau>amas m jiisl ilica- 
tiou of tin*- statenn nt that the ti nijile wa.'> “ (ii[)t' iiii 
and hypa*thral.” Now Pausamas does not preeisdy 
say this, nor is it particularly easy to ascertain what hr 
n*ally dot*s say. It se(‘ins ne\e‘r0o hayi* occnrrcil to 
that ])l(;asant but whimsical tra\ell(‘r, that the tiiiu' 
iniicht come, and that his skt'tches rn ronfp miuhl last 
until tliat tiling, when information such as la; coiihl 
p;iye would be* invaluabh*. Il(! was eyidcntly capahlr 
of something better than might be inferred from what 
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]]C lias actually done.; and the subjoined extracts, freely 
rciid(‘r(^d from his Attica/^ if tlu*y do not show what 
the Olympiemu itself was, will, at least, ^ive some idc^a 
of its mauniliceiit accom])animents. 

The Kmja'i’or Hadrian not only raised th(‘ tcMUjde 
of ihe Olympian .Iiij)iter, hut placed in it the* colossal 
and chrys(d(‘])hantine statin*, of tlu^ irod, admirahh*, not 
oidv lur its mai>iiilu(l(‘, hut for its excellent workman- 
ship. llefon* you entm* tln^ t(‘mph‘, you ohservi* four 
statues of th(‘ Hinj^eror Hadrian, — two in Thasian, and 
two in H,ii:v|»tian marhh*. IhTore tin* columns are 
statues of brass, creeled hy the colonial (*lti(‘s. The 
entin* periljolus is tilled with votive statues, in Inniour 
of tin* Fnnpi'roi* Hadrian. AVithin tin* same space arc 
ancient inonmneiits worthy of note*; a hronze Jupiter, 
the tenij)le ol‘ Saturn and Hlu‘a, and an enclosed 
space (r-'Z/.i'C/;) dedicated to tlna Olympian r(*pon. 
Tliare, too, is an ojx'irnnr in the irround, of about a 
cubit’s width, wlien* they say the waters of Deuci^- 
lion’s delu!j:(* drained olf. Into this chasm are annu- 
ally thrown cakes of w!n‘at(*n tlour kneatled with honey. 
Tlien* are, moreover, a column on which stands the 
■'tatiu* of Isocrates, and a tripoil of bronze su|)ported by 
at IK'S in Fhry^ian Hiarhh*.’' 

^fe thes(' discursive illustrations tin* critical eom- 
nu'ut r.f Lord Alierch'cn may sup])ly an a])pvo])riat(* 
close. Tin* Roman coiupiest,^’ he observi's, “ spread 
the Corinthian stvh* throui^hout (ilreece, almost to tin* 
exclusion of the other orders. Althouc:h the buildiny:s 
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of this period are often more splendid and costly tliaii 
tliose of ])rccedini** times, yet th(? ])nre taste and cor- 
reet desiiz;n ol‘ tlie latter ajres of the art arc' generally 
wanting. From this remark, howevca’, nnist 1)(‘ (‘\- 
em})ted some of the works of itadrian, tlu‘, liberal 
i)en(‘faetor of Greece ;* es|)eeially if the eolunnis at 
Athens, which are called by his name, ami wliieh ajv. 
in r(‘ality the rnins of the- t(‘mj)l(‘ of .lu|)it(‘r Olyiiipiiis, 
owe tlu'ir origin to tliis (mqxa-or. Tlu'se disj)lay ilh 
utmost beauty and pi-opriely, willi ()(‘i*liaj)s the gn at( 
degi’ee of niagniliecaua* and grandeur, altaimal in 
by the areliil.eelural exrrtions of the (an])(‘rors ol’ th, 

11 Oman world A\ luniever, or by wiiomsoi \i*r, 

tinished, tlu‘s(' columns bear tiu' Imliealions of a pniv 
ag(; of Gn'cian art ; and imhaal tin* remain-: ol‘ such a 
teinph; with colnnins coinjiosed of tin* purest marbir. 
more than six feet and a. halt' in diaim ter, and si\!v 
feet in height, cannot i)(‘ deseriiji-d in any terms ( oin- 
HK’nsurate 'with the sensations t‘xeited Ijy the view u!' 
the original.^^ 



THE ARGIL OF HAD H IAN. 

PLATKS LV. LM. LVII. LVlll. LT\, 



D 0(‘ir(*nmst;in('(‘s with 

tins struct un‘ li:i\c fiii’iiislicd 
innU'rlals for a c()utr(t\ crsy^ 
clilct 

nos with wliich hypotlu^scs arc. 
fi'anicd, a!Hl the case with wliich 


tiny arc deinolislicd. The first diflieulty that pn^seiils 
i'sell to the archaiolouot, when eiuhaivouriu^* to ascer- 


tain tli(‘ ohji'ct ol‘ tliis insidatial inomnueiit, is sug- 
gested hy its Ncry snigulai' position, awkwardly close 
to t]i(* |)r(‘cinct of the Olyiujiienin, and foqning an 
.'ingle wit h it ot very eonsideral)l(M>hli{juitv. Sir Wil- 
liam (lell, .indeed, states that 'his arch is actually 
nieliided within the line of the periholus ; hut that 
this is not th(i fact is put in the clearest evidence by 
other auth()i*iti('s, and may he illustrated hv a roftarnce 
to the jirc'cediug jilate (liv.), where the situation of 
tlie two buildings is satisfactorily shown, by the intro- 
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diiction of tlio monurnciit in its relative position. It 
stands ^Svithin a few yards of the north-i‘ast anir1(> 
of the peribohis and the eomplcrte tinish of all its 
])arts niak(‘s it evident that it ^vas n(!V(‘r at(a(*]ied to 
any other eonslruetion, while the ahsenec; of (‘very 
mark that inii!:ht indicate the former i‘\istene(‘ of n 
door or i!:att‘^ j)roves that it was slm])]y an ornamental 
erection, probably standinp; athwart tlie sli*e(‘t leadinLr 
from the new Ati:ora to th(‘ t(Mn[)le of ,fuj)iter, aiiil 
having its obliquity to the latter d(‘termined by tin 
direction of the road. It is iiirtlier suu'ict'stial !»y 
Ca)lom‘l lioakc', that such a position was in >lr!(t 
accordance* \\ith tin* j)raeliee of tin* (Irc'eks, wlm usn:il!\ 
nnma!^(‘(l tin* line of access to their teinph's, so :i> im 
throw them into anuailar persjx/ctive, (‘\hibit in-j; :i! 
on0(‘ th(' front and (lank to the I'Ve* of tin* approaeli)!!.; 
(»bser\ er. 

A second ditlienlty has been raiseil by a ^ulli 
cientlv strani^e a('('oimno<lat ion of eeilam inse: ijC n,!. 
on the entablature, and has atforded t)pp()i t iiiiiiy i' . 
sundry untenable '^pc'cidations touehinu* tjn* topee ray’: 
of Athene. Into the>e, however, it is not expi ifr , 
to enter here ; the (liscn>sion won!<l answer no pin iM- 
of illustration^ to say nothing: of its inli'rteK nec we.: 
the ])ropei‘ object of a work which [)rofesses to ih;'! 
only witli facts and their explanations. 

It se(‘ms not improbadjh* that the aieb ol Jladnmi 
\vas built on the site of a more ai\ei(‘nt buikliet^ 
kfiown as the gate of Egcus, though altogether on - 
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phiti. The order is ('orintliian, and tlic 
niat(TMal is the Pcnitc'lie marble : no ee rnent was used 
in tlu* construct ion, but the blocks were held together 
by metal cramps. Iloth fronts arc precisely similar. 

PLATi: LV. 

Fitr. 1. Or<)und-|dau of the arch of Hadrian. The 
pedestals traccal in ou^im* ar(‘. not now in exist(‘ne<*, 
ami the columns have* b(‘cn rcmovtal from their ])laces 
both in front and rear. 

Fiu'. 2. Plan of the u])])er ranixe : thi‘ portions still 
.‘xistiiit^ ar(‘ in slmde. 

Flii’. 3. Section <)f tin* Iniildinp:, throu;j.:h the een^'i 
it’ tlie arch . 
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FLATi: LVl. 

Elovatioii, vcstonHl, of tlu* south -cast (M -u front. 


FLAri: L\n. 

Entablature, capital, and bTsc ol' tUi' ;nita' ot lii, 
lower ransie. 


PLATE lAHL 


fbitablatnre, capital, and l)ase oT tla‘ upper eolunue 
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PLATE LIX. 


Fig. 1. Capital and base of the pilasters of the 
u|)])(a* range. 

Fig. 2. Section of the above capital. 

Fig. 3. Section of the soffit and laciinaria under the 
pediment. It will be observed by an inspection of the 
])lan (Plate Iv. fig. 2), that this central compartment 
is divided by a thin slab of marble into two recesses, or 
niches. 

Fig. 1. Fragment of the ornament which crowns 
the aj)ex of the pediment. 

In the editorial notes to the new edition of Stuart, 
ihnc occurs a brief and instructive criticism on these 
<]('t:iils, which shall be given in Mr. Kinnaii’d’s own. 
woi'ds^ and which could not be inserted anywhere so 
a;)])ropriatelv as in this placi*. "It will be observed, 
hr says, '‘that the anta‘ at thlB building have a vtay 
stMi''ihI(‘ diminution, while in structures of the age 
ol P(‘ricles tlu'v were never perceptibly diminislu'd. 
The abaci of all tln‘ ea])itals atij|:painted at the angles, 
as are thosi' of the OlympieuSl, of the Pantheon of 
llailrian, and of tin* Incantada at Salouica. No in- 
f(‘renc(' as to styli% however^ cau be drawn from this 
( ireumstance, as the abaci of . the Corinthian capitals at 
the ancient temples of Phigaiia and Apollo Didymaeus 
apjicar to have been also painted* The introduction of 
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the Ionic echini beneath the foliage of the capitals i>t 
the antffi, savours of the tlcclcnsion of pure Grecian 
art.'" 

It is hardly within the range of this matter-of-fact 
manual to venture on gtaieral criticism. It inavj 
however^ be permitted us to hazard the opinioig that 
this ornamental structure does but add one to tlic 
already numerous instances that might be produced^ 
to illustrate the impracticability of harmoiiising the 
arch and impost with the column and cpistylia. 'flu- 
attempt to combine them with good illcct has Jailul 
in every instance — in the colossal imigniliceucc of the 
Flavian Amphitheatre — in the crowde d decorations (.)' 
the triumphal arch — in the whimsical assemblage <>\ 
discordant features which distinguishes th(‘ ^‘Arcli of 
Hadrian." AVe admit, howiAur, that in tlu*. presmt 
instance, the ])rinciph* is not fairly hi'ougln i«» the 
test : the archivolt breaking in u])on the entahlatiuv, 
tnid the insignilicant pediment ja relual on tlu- eriitir 
of the upper story, are ine\eusal)le faults, at \ai’ian(v 
with all sound tlieory, and <IeNtriU'live of all h uit miatc 
ctfeet. ^ 



THE AQUEDUCT OF HADRIAN. 

PLATES LX. LXi. 



tlic (•xain])l( s of Greece and 
Ronu*, it iniirlu b(‘ ]) roved clearly 
' ' (‘iionirli that nia,LnuHc(‘nc(‘ in jnib- 

lie structures does not necessarily 
iin])ly eonveni(‘nee in eonnnon doincs- 
/ tic areliitectnre. It is equally reinark- 
al)le th.at one of the lea.<t dispensable 
sources of health and comfort, a free 


eounnaiid of good water, ap])ears to have 
been detlcient in many of tlie cities of 
(ireece. Even in the fortresses, tin* wells or 


springs seem to have been generally without 
the walls ; nor does it a})i)ear that tanks were 
constructed within the circuit of the fortifications. 


The ornanu'ntal edifice now under consideration is a 


proof both of a scanty sup])ly of potable water, and of 
the liberality exftcised bv the munificent Hadrian 
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towards his good city of Athens. Commencing an 
aqueduct at Cephissia, a delightful village/’ evrii 
now abounding in springs^ he brought a copious 
stream of wholesome water from a distance of nenrly 
seven miles, to a capacious receptacle at the foot of 
Mount Anehesmus, and of this reservoir the Ionic 
building exhibited at Tlatc lx. in a stat(‘ of partial 
restoration, was jirobably the most cons])ieuous (1(. 
coration. A brief inscription on the, friez(‘ aiul 
architrave recorded tin* eommt‘neement of the inulrr- 
taking by Hadrian, and its eompl(‘tiou by AntoniuuN 
Pius. 

Tliis building no longer exists, even as a ruin, iioi 
is its site to be traced witliout ditlieulty. 


PI ATE LX. 


Plan, elevation, and section, of the front ispiicc.' 
The arch, instead of snj)]>orting the rntablatiiiv. 
divides it; and the archivolt, instead of springiiiy 
from a regular impost, or from tlie eymatiiun of tin 
frieze, rests immediately on the architraw. 
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FI.ATi: LXl. 


Hast*, {‘apital, and cnlablatHrc. Tlicse havcj more 
,,t‘ the* Hoinan than the (ir(*(*k chai'actcr ; y(‘t, though 
not {‘xhil)itiii!J!: tiic (‘X([iiisit(* linish of the JVricleaii 
.tnictinrs, tliey aix* proiiahly superior to any of the 
(‘\istiui;’ rxaiuph's in nr)me its(‘lf. 



TIIK MONUMENT OF FHlEOrAFlM S 

IM.A'I'ES I.XII. I.MIl. I.\l\ . 

jlllS cunonjs relic oi‘ jniliijiiity cn.uiiv 

tile <»r tile Miiseuii), ji (^i,. 

>i(leral)le elesatinn, l\iiii:'t.o tlie 
I \\es( <»|‘ tile Aeropi iliv. Tlic (.i,,;,., 

^ collet ruet i'>!i jv; atu! nniiiM;. 

eateil, blit the L^eiH'i'al Ibrm simple, and la,'. 
luoii.slv eiiuULih adajiteal to tin- -nU ant au'i eiu dis|ili\ 
of seuljilure, e\ nleiitly tin- irn-at ptirpovi* oj’ the urt r;i. .i. 
The inani editiec eonsi'^i'- <it a iiia>-N (»{ ina^nnia, p[,- 
^entJiiir a --enin-ireular front, jire »t ii'^ely (h-eoraod will: 
j.)ilast<’rs, eiitablatni’e, nn-ln-';, '.tatue-^, and artiu j.*'' :: 
r<-lief. "Idiere may be, m all tin-, sonn-whal ()t’ii\,r- 
(loiiiLT/ imt in strict aeeoi-dajiei- with the jun’e ami 
p«-rfeet taste of earlier tinn - ; yet i>; the e ilrei ricli ami 
inipre--ive, anti a partial alti-ration in some dir 
liiie^, with a littli- abatein(*nt of the preNident n iliiii- 
(lanev, iniL^liT liaM* made of this mayaiiiieent nioiiinm": 
a mode! for similar >tni(*tiin‘<. It eonsi.-ts o{ a j)il:i"' 
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Jj'adc, sii])|)orto(l l)y a basement; and the divisions thus 
foi'iiu’d are made tlie framework of three niches, each 
containinii*, wIumi entire, a sittin^^ statue; and of three 
rec(‘s.'<es, in a continued seri(;s of grouped 

fiiiuri‘s the triiunplnil proccssioti of a Roman emperor. 
This distribution will be more clearly understood by a 
nleianee. to the sixty-third plate, where the vacant 
sparrs indicate th(‘ disappearance of one entire Hank 
of the building. 

It ap])ears, from inscn])tioiis, that this monument 
was ('i’(‘cte(l by a d(‘scendant of the king s of Syria, 
Cains Julius Antioehus ?hilopaj>pus, who, in the 
dt'oiy of lh(‘ fortunes of his family, had been ])a- 
tidiiiscd ])y Trajan, and after attaining tin; Consular 
dignity, rctin'd to (invee, and enrolled himsedf among 
tia' ('itizeiis ot Athens, That this mausoleum was 
>. r 11]) ill liis on 11 lifetime is not, however, absolutely 
(crlain ; and it may be the more probable ojiinion that 
ln> kindred raised it, as a lasting memorial of a elia- 
lai'ifr eminent for moral and intellectual (pialities. 
I lie eeiitial statue is that of IMiilopajijms ; ih(‘ two 
otlu I {Ignn's represented th(‘ tirsi and the last nionarehs 

til*' royal dynasty from whieli lie was deseiiided. 
I lie s( ii|ptun‘s on tin* basement were in honour of the 
Kii.[)eroi‘ rrajan. The monument, of IhmUJie marble, 
stands on a platlorm of I’ineau stone. 
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Pl.ATE LX II. 

Pig. 1 . Plan of the basement. 

Fig* 2. Plan of tlu‘ upper story, shoNviuii’ tlu* 
and aiTangemeiit of tluj niches. 

Fig. 3. Pci-pendieular section, throngh the < 
of the principal niclie. 


PLATE LXIII. 

Elevation of the front. 


PLATE LXIV. 


Hill- 


Capital and entablature of one of thi ])i]astt t .. 










TEMPLE AT COJdNTIl- 

PLATE I vv. 


iTLE is kiio\vii, and probably 
little knowled^^‘ is attainable, of 
these most interesting remains. 
The description in Stuart is ex- 
ceedingly meagri', and he does 
not aj)pear to have had i>p])or- 
tnnity for minute examination. 
Even by what name to designate 
ihe tem})le is mere matter of guess ; and if a judgment 
iiiay he formed from the attempts in this way that 
have been made up to the present lime, mueh is not 
lihely to be done by guessing. Something may, how- 
ever, be reasonably hoped from that more h‘is\irely and 
accurate survey which Stuart and Revet t wt'n' ])re- 
vented from carrying into effect, and which is j)ecii- 
liarly demanded hy the circumstances of this im- 
pressive ruin. vli that can at present be taken for 
granted seems to be, that it is tlu‘ most ancient 
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existing specimen of the Doric order : its massive pro, 
j)ortions, the simplicity of its forms, the character of its 
workmanship, and the coarseness of the material, are 
sufficient indications of its antiquity. Of tlie twelve 
columns markt^d in the plan, seven only now rcniain, 
the remainder having suited the eonvenieiiee of 
Turkish governor, who broke them into fragna nts. 
and worked tlnan up in the walls of his own lioi^,*. 
It is somewhat singular that at (Jorinth no spcriuiLn 
should occur of the order to which that one(‘ lion, 
rishing city gave a name; nor has it l)een ol)serv((l. 
that the acanthus is to be found among tli(‘ ])l:iiis 
of the vicinity. 


PLATE h\ \ . 

Exhibits the plan and thuik (‘levation of thr tnnj, 
as it stood in the time of Stuarl. 






IIUIN AT SALONICA, 

USUALLY CALLED 

THE INCANTADA. 

PLATES LXVT. LXVII. 


REMARKABLE structure, of 
u'hieh the history aiul the 
object arc alike unknown. 
It stands in the Jews’ 
quarter of the city, and, 
])robably from some super- 
stitious fancy, has obtained 
from the local residents, who 
arc of Spanish descent, the current designation of las 
Incantadas — the Enchanted Figures.” That the 
most learned antiquarians have failed in ascertaining 
the real character of this building, may be inferred 
from the marked variation in their speculations on that 
subject. A triumphal monument — the entrance to a 
theatre — the propyhea of a forum — have been sug- 
gested and rejected in their turns. Mr. Kinnaird, in a 
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YCiy instructive note to the new edition of Stuart^ has 
directed attention to a similar edifiec formerly existin'? 
in the city of Bordeaux, and barbarously destroyed, so 
late as the reign of Louis XIV., by the orders of 
Vauban, to make way for the bastions and ravelins of a 
new fortification. This is quite enough to awaken tlu' 
indignation of artists and antiquarians ; yet in this ras( 
an engineer might ])lead the stern dictates of oftieial 
duty : but what can be. urged in extcnuiation of the gross 
negligence, on tin; part both of gov(‘rninent and of tin 
local authorities, which could suffer a building, so '^ricli 
and rare,^^ to be razed to the foundation, without 
securing draughts and measurements of all its details y 
Neither can architects or Iovcts of art be aetjuitted of 
neglig{’nc<*, since a coniparativ<*ly slight effort on their 
part might have effected the obj(*ct, and laid posteiitN 
under lasting obligations. IVrranlt has dom* most in 
this way, and from his repri’sentations a suiVicient idea 
of the general form and eonstruetion may lx* obtained, 
to show that the character, and prolnihly the uses of 
th<‘ building, were similar to those* of tin* lncantada>. 
The higli autliorities of IVrrault ami Durand (iV 
rallele des Edifices) are in favour of classing these 
structure.^ witli Basilica*, and this may he eonsidereil 
as the most ])rol)ahl(; conjecture, though Mr. Kimiairtl 
\A inclined to the opinion that this relie of aiiciciii 
Thessalonica was a sepulchral monument. 

French ruin was known on the sjiot as “ les Tuielks, 
or le Palais Tutehf a designation from which no 
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iiif('r(‘nf(; can be made. A similar biiildin,^^ 
is said by Vbict to have hrvu, toward the close of 
sixteenth century, still in existence at JAora, in 
IVirtui^jd. 

The Gr(‘(‘ks of Salonica solve th(‘ puzzlinu: question 
ronci'rnintr tin* oriirin of this monument, by a tale 
of euehantment, mixed up with an amour between 
Al(‘xand(‘r the Gi’(‘at and a fpiecn of Thrace*. In this 
wlnni'^ieal leir(‘nd, Aristoth* is made to enact the piart 
of a victorious conjun'r, confounding tin* vindictive 
iiinehiiiations of the inpired hiisliand, and makin”: 
tli(‘ sp(*lls of a rival imurieian return to plaLCue the 
iiivi'iiior.” 

A LclaiK'e at the jilate will >how that tliis nionu- 
liicnt, as now staiidmu*, consists of a C«)rintliian colon- 
iiatk, with an (‘iitablature, su])portiiu: a double* renv 
(f tiLi'iire’s attached to the trout and rear of a si-rics 
of >liort sepiare |)illars, on which n>ts a sort of 
avc'luirave, cro\\iie‘(l by a cornie'c. The eolumus stand 
<iii pe(l(‘stals ; the sculpture which adorns the attic 
is in liiu'h |•elief, anel eif e\e- .Uioii varviiiir from 
‘‘mlei'ior” to “ nia>te'rlyd’ The* jii'rsouatioii of the 
ll^'ures is uncertain. 


I’I.ah: Lwi 


1 Ian. elevation, cud seetiiuu of the* Ineantada. 
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rLATJC LXVir. 

Entabliituic. and capital of the colonnade. 
frieze oilers pecnliarities whicli oiiicht not to be ovci’. 
looked; it is ornamented witli tlntinij:, and tlu‘ piujil,. 
is carved. 

Ft probable that I'nrtlier ( xaminat ion, ])ntli (lirnr 
and comparative, miirlit place in eharer liuht tin 
chai'acter and object of this bnildmi:-. Om* in-! 
of comj>ai'ison has been cited, and anotlna*, h >s sj„ ciii,. 
iiuha’d, l)ut perhaps not the less important, inav hf 
found in tin* i’e(’en(ly e\plond Teinpli' (*!' .lii|iir(i 
Olympius at Au'ri^-ent nm, whieli di^plaN'., llit.iiuh in ,! 
diileriMit styli-, and far more in the spirit oi' an^:(lniI^•. 
tlie saiiK* in.'irkiim* feature. Hnt little ua> kiioun <tt 
this colossal ''ti'uetnre, till the r<-s( arelies of Mr. ('(-(k- 
erell made its (htails and ])roportions t'anidi.u' ’<* tfi 
student ot’ areliitect nn*, and exhibited a iiev\ dlii'-t ]i 
of tile inuaiiious ar1ltiee'^ and eon-ummate ^kill in 
adajitation evereised bv tin* (ireek bnildi i>. Mr' 
ucalfli and '-pletidour of Aicripiit nm max If niliii’ffl 
IVoni tin; im j>re''''ive ruins ubieb vet erow n the heau- 
tilnl eminences wln-nee the aneient city 1e.e,ked lertli 
oi. the I'ieliiv enltixated plain beneath, and the hmad 
ocean bevoiid.'^- 'Die temple of .Inpit'a*, or o| “tin' 

* Si «.* ilir .'i«luiir;ihl V sclci teil view of ll»is ."trikiaL; M’t iiiry in r * 
“ Mai^na (Iraa ia ot \\ ilkiiis. 



fAvn. 
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Giants/’ as it is popularly designated^ was, when 
entire, distinguished by several i*(nnarkablc pecu- 
liarities. The interior partitions presented a range 
of lofty and massive pilasters, su])porting a heavy 
and continued entablature, upon which stood a scries 
of-gigantic Tdamones, supporting on their heads and 
bent arms an upper and broken epistyliurn and 
cornic(.*.* In these figures there was no variation : 
they were, unlik(i those of the Incantada, but in strict 
conformity with Greek principle, r(‘petltions of each 
other. It is no improbable eonj(‘eture that these 
Telamones or Atlantes, or by whatsoever epithet they 
may be distinguished, were intended to represemt the 
rebellious and conquered Titans, thus condemned to 
euiblematic s(‘rvitude in the fane of the virtorious god. 
The temph' itself has, for ages, smved as an almost 
inexhaustible (piarry of materials for modern buildings, 
and its few remaining ruins lie scattered about, or 
eont'uscdly heaped t(^gether ; among these are to be 
found the ^‘disjointed parts^^ of several “giants,’’ but 
not, as we understand the statement, of (me absolutely 
entire ligure : imougli, however, was (‘olh'eted to enable 
tin* scientific eye of Mr. Coekt'rell to trae(' the con- 
tiiunms line that ihtennined the form and altitude. 
These eohissal statiu‘s were built iu regtihu’ emirsc's, 
exactly following the lines of the masonry against 

* It cliH’s not nnjujar thal tli« precise ohruMctcr of this tnembor, or 
its coniu xion with the i )of, has been asccrlaini\l. Tht* tcnijUc. ^Yas 
l>n)bably hypivthral. 

K 
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wliicli they were placed. The head alone is 3' 10" 
high, and 3' 0" wide ; the chest is upwards of six feet 
across ; and the whole height could not have l){‘en less 
than twenty-iive feet. . . . The sculpture resembles 
the archaic manner, observed in the Kgindan statues 
and those works commonly called Etruscan. Tllcir 
forms are angular and energetic ; and siMun to be better 
suited to the architectural ])urp()scs to which tlicy are 
applied, than tin; more elegant forms of which tlie 
pediiiKuits are composed.^^ 

The temple itself, contrary to the usual ])raeliee 
in tlu! arrangement of Gre(‘k architecture, ^vas divided 
longitudinally into thri'c distinct (‘nclosures, tlie inter- 
vals between lh(‘ pilasters us wtdl as tliose bi'twi'en the 
exterior columns being walled up ; a ])i(‘cau(n)n appa- 
rently suggested by th(‘ loose texturi* of tin* sloni', and 
the conse(pient ditliculty of managing it in snHieieiitly 
large masses to form epistylia of the i'e(pii<it<‘ strength. 
The central inebjsure is termed by Mr. ( htektrell, the 
Celia; the side-aisle.> formed the Eortieoes. Tin* wliole 
int('rior cobmnade, if such it may b(‘ termed, consisted 
only of j)ilasters, while the exterior exliibitjd a series 
of engaged columns, of little mon^ tlian lialf-diann ter, 
but of extraordinary proportions, each of the tinted 
r(’C(“s>es having width and d<*))th enough to hold 
armed mau, and the .semi-eolumu imasunug thirteen' 
feet in full diameter: ‘Min' largest, it is ])resmned, eu*i 
('xeeuted. In each of the fronts then* nere se\en 
columtis, and d<jul)le that mimher iji the llaidvs, the 
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angles included/^ . . TluMvidtli of tlic cclla between 
the pilasters is two feet two inches more than the 
nave of St. PauFs, and tlic height exceeds it by 
eighteen fe(^t.^^ From the rocky platform to tlie 
central angle of tlie p(‘dhn(‘nt were, in round numbers, 
]3() feet; the length was 3G9; the width, 183. 



THE ISLAND OF DELOS. 


PLATES LXVIII. LXIX. LXX. 


O contrast can be more striking tliaii 
tliat Avbich i‘xists between tlu‘ (lescrip. 
tions of the Sacred Isle in its aiicunt 
state, and the misenibh* aspect of 
barrenness and dila})idati()n wliich it 
actually presents. Delos, tlie mytbolou'ie birth-pliirc 
of A[)ollo and Diatia, was enriched by eoniineree and 
superstition ; temj)les and eon.s(‘erat(‘d nmnunK iits 
adorned its rufrired and unproduetiv(! sm fiie(‘ j and 
so awful was its sanctity, tliat even tlH‘ Persian ravaytr 
res|a-eted the hallowed soil. Of all this, nothing now 
remains but an indiscriminate wreck ; what the de- 
vastation of barbarian wai'fan* had spared, }ia> bit'ii 
sw(*pt away by tlu' rapacity of modern “ destructives;” 
and (Wini tin* few colnnins which weia* standing: in the 
tinn* of Stuart have disappean‘d, l ither cai’riial <dr la* 
Levantine voytu^ers^ or nintilat(‘d by Turkish inasojis 
for their own wretched piiip<jsi*s. 

Tin* only distinct and eoninatted n'lnains tint ^u'lo 
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observed by Stuart and Rcvctt are represented in the 
illustrations ; subsequent travellers have, however, dis- 
covered amid the wreck which covers the island, still 
more interesting fragments — part of the foot of the 
Naxian Apollo, and indications of the Mithratic worship, 
inA-he ugliest of all imaginable capitals, formed by the 
head and shoulders of a bull couchant. 

PLATE LXVIII. 

Fig. 1. Plan and elevation of three Doric columns, 
assigned by Stuart to the Temple of Apollo. The 
fluting occupies only a narrow circle at the base and 
at the necking, and is gcnei*ally supposed to have been 
left unttiiished : it should s(!em to be quite as probable 
that this peculiarity was the result of some fantastic 
aim at novelty, especially as this is not the only in- 
stance of the kind. 

Fig. 2. Plan and elevation of the Portico of 
Philip/^ a designation given on the authority of an 
inscription, but liable to considerable unc(;rtainty rc- 
sj)eetiiig its ])recise definition. Stuart seems to have 
been highly gratified by the ^Mightness of its pro- 
portions/^ and by its greater suitableness to common 
usc.^^ It may, however, be permitted to suggest, that 
whatever may have bt‘en gained in this respect, is at 
the expense of all that is characteristic in the Doric 
shaft, and that the straight profile of the echinus is 
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mean and ineffective, while the capital altogether is 
rendered insignificant by deficiency in size and mass. 

PLATE LXIX. 

Entablature, capital, and shaft of the Temple rn 
Apollo ; with details of the capital, on a larger scale. 

PLATE LXX. 

Entablature, capital, and shaft of the Portico of 
Philip ; with details of the capital, on a larger scale. 









THE PNYX. 


F the localities connected with 
Athenian antiejuity, none arc 
more decidedly indicated than 
this reinarkable site. It ex- 
hibits nothing of complicated 
construction : a few lines and 
masses of rock and masonry, 
with a little lev(‘lling of surface, are all that (‘xist — all, 
or Jiearly all, tliat ever did exist — to mark the spot 
where assembled the ‘^tierce democratie,^’ and whence, 
tlie ^Mainoiis orators^^ who ^Svieldial at will” the 
passions and the (‘nergies of th(‘ iiery multitude, 
i'ulmined over Greece.” 

there has been a good deal of strange blun- 
dering about this place. Spon took these remains 
for those of the Areopagus ; AVludia’ hesitated between 
the Areopagus and the Odeum ; while Stuart dirided 
for the latter. Vet there are all the features assigned 
l)y ancient authors to the Piiyx, and quite inapplicable, 
without much forced construction, to any other si)ot. 
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A reference to Plate xl. will explain the few and simple 
characteristics of the scene ; the semicircular l)ouii(lary^ 
partly scarped and partly built up ; the chord forming 
an obtuse angle ; and the Jkina, or s([iiare blocks in- 
sulated from the main rock^ and forming the ])ulpitum, . 
or elevated })]atforin, from which the oratoi-s addressed ^ 
the ass(‘inbled people. 

This/^ exclaims ^Ir. Wordsworth, was tin* ])hu;e 
provided for the ])ublic assemblies at Athens in its 
most glorious times ; and nearly such as it was then, 
is it seen now. Tlie Athenian orator spoke from a 
block of hare stone: his audience sat ])etore liini on a 
blank and o[)eu field, 

Vet was this blank and bare arena surrounded by 
a scene of unexampled splendour, supj)l\ :ng the orator 
witli subjects of exciting api)eal to the pride and pas- 
sions of bis audience. 

^Mbsible b('hiud hirn,^^ — we again eite Mr. Words- 
wortli — at no great distaiua*, was^tlu' seme of 
Athenian glory, the island of Salamis. XeaiH'r was 
the Peir;eus, witli its arsenals lining the sliore, and its 
fleets tloaling upon its bosom. Hefore liini was the 
crowded city itself. In the city, immediately before 
him, was the eireh* of the Agora, planti'd with plane- 
trees, adorned with statues of marble, brou/a*. aiui 
gihhal, with j>ainted portie«)(*s, and stately editices, 
liioiminents of Athenian gratitude ami glory: a little 
beyond it was tin: Areopagus; and, above all, towerinit' 
to Ills right, rose the Acropolis itself, laced witli 
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Propyl^PJi as a frontlet, and surmounted with the Par- 
thenon as a erown/^ 

The Pnyx included an area of more than twelve 
thousand square yards, and eould with (‘ase contain 
tlie entire free civic ])opulation of Athens. 



GLOSSARY OF ARCHITECTURAL TERMS, 

OCCASIONAL IlKFKllENCKS TO THE EXAMPLES. 


Abacus — A square or quadrangular inendxu' intorposci] 
between tlu^ capital of fi column and its entablature. 
VVh(*ii a similar member is placed bcie atli the ba^fc 
of a Column, it is called a plinth. — Srr p/s. 11, 19, 
20, 40. 

Abutment —T h(‘ solid masonry, which n‘>i^ts th>‘ latcu’nl 
j»ressure of an arch. 

Acanthus — A plant, of which the halves f<»rm an orna- 
ment in the Corinthian capital, and are said to 
have originally "iven rise to the oialei*. 

AcuoT|Ei:ia — I>as(‘s or h)W pedestals restiiiirmi theangle.^ 
ami v(*rtex of a pediment, and intended for tin' sup- 
port of statues, or other ornament.-, 

Aile or Aisle, the lateral divisions whiidi ri.n parnllrl 
with the Naos, or Nave, of a tmnjdi* inlerinr, 

AMruiiMiosTYLE — Ilaviiig a portico at both ( xtivinitios. 

Ami’IUTHEatke — A tlieatro in which the spectators 
entirely surround a centnil arena, or j)it, in winch * 
the exhibitions lake place. 

Anduox — A pas.sage, open space, or court. 
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Annulet. — A small flat fillet encircling a column, used 
cither by itself or in connexion with other mould- 
ings. It is used several times repeated under the 
ovolo or echinus of the Doric capital. 

ANTiE — Pilhsters terminating the side-walls of a temple. 

—See pis, 27, 39, 43. 

Anteeix^e — O rnamental blocks, vertically affixed at 
regular intervals along the caves of a roof, to cover 
the joints of the tiles. — See pi, 17. 

Antiiroi’OMORPJIIC — From the Greek (anthro- 

pos), a man or human being, and (morphe), 

form: — shaped like or bearing the semblance of a 
human figure. 

Antiiroi'ostyle — F rom and (TTvXc; (stylos), a 

column ; an anthropomorphic pillar. — See pL d. 

Apse or Apsis — The curved or multangular teriiiination 
of a cathedral choir, &c. 

AKABES(,>t’i: — A term strictly applied to the llowing and 
fanciful ornaiiumt, which originated with the Arabian 
architects, and which prevails in all Mahomedan 
structures. 

Aileostyle — A species of intercolumniation, to which 
four diameters are allowed between each co||mn. 

Akciutrave — The cpisti/litou, or beam, extending from 
column to column. The lower of the three mtmibers 
forming the entablature of the Grt‘t‘k order. The 
moulded frame which bounds the sides and head of 
a door or window-o])ening. — See pi. 24. 

Archivolt — A collection of mouldings on the fjtce of 
an arch, resting upon the imposts. — Sc( j)l. 60, 

Astua(;al — A nap'ow moulding, the profile of which is 
semicircular. 
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Astylati — Columnless, or without columns ; the absence 
of columns, wlicrc tliey might else be supposed to 
occur. 

Atlantks — Male figures or statue-pillars, used in the 
place of columns ; so called by the Greeks, l)ut by the 
Ivomans called Telamones , — ISce jd, (>7. 

Attic — A term commonly applied to constructions 
resting on the entablature. 

BALUSTitADE — A breastwork of balusters with a plindi 
and coping. 

Base — A general term for tlie lowest menib(*r of any 
construction. The base of a column is the portion 
on which the shaft is placed. 

Blocking Covrsk — A plain (.‘ourse of stone, forming a 
low parapet above the cornice of a building or porti«u 

Buttj:i:s.s — A projecting pi<‘r, to strengthen a \vall, or 
resist tlie pressure (d‘ an arch or vault. 

Cai’ITAL — The head or upper part of a column or 
])ilaster. 

Cai:vatiii — A female figun* su])porting an entnhhuiin*. 
— tSer j)ls, 3d, 37, 38. 

Cassoo^ — A sunk panel, or coder, in a ceiling. 

Callicom — The twisted stalks or volutos umler the 
flower on the abacus of a Corinthian capital, railed 
also Helices. — Arc j)l, 1(5. 

Caa EA — See Cuilon. 

Cell or Cella — See Exhedra and Naos, 

CnoRA(ii:s (whence Cboraz/ir) — A term a|>plied in Athens 
to those who su]>erinlended a musical or thcatrieal 
entertainment, and provided a chorus at tlirir own 
expense. — See pis. 12-17, 41, 42. 
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Chryselephantine — Carved in gold and ivory. 

Coffers — vSunk panels in vaults or domes. 

CoiLON — The area of a theatre. — See pL 40. 

CoLLARiN, or Collaring — The neck or frieze of a Doric 
(or Tuscan) capital . — See jyL 14. 

Column — A vertical support, generally including a 
base, shaft, and capital. 

Corinthian — The first order in architecture — the 
lightest and most ornamental. It has two annular 
rows of acanthus leaves in the cai>ital, each leaf 
of the upp(‘r row alternating with those of the 
lower, besides other enrichments. Its invention is 
ascribed to Callimachus, o40 b.c. — See pis. 17, 19, 
20, 5o“o9, 64, 6o, 66, 67. 

Cornice — The crowning projection of the entablature. 

Corona — The square projection forming the principal 
member of a cornice, answering to the face of the 
overhanging eaves of a roof. 

Cltola — A spherical roof, rising an inverted cup 
over a circular or multangular cell. It is commonly, 
but incorrectly, styU‘d a Dome. * ^ 

Clsps — The points of tre-foils, quatre-foils, &c. 

CvMATiUM — An undulating moulding. — Sec pis. 11, 60. 

CvirrosTYLK — The seinicirenlar porticos projecting from 
the transepts of St. raufs are cyrtostplv. 

Daoo, or Die — The central hulk id' a pcdcsttii, between 
its base and cornice. 

Decast YLE — A pertico or building having ten columns 
in front. 
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Dentils — A series of tootli-liko ornaments, common to 
the Ionic and Corinthian cornices. 

Dia STYLE — An intercolumniation of about three dia- 
meters between each column. — See j)!. 30. 

Dipteual — Having a double range of columns. 

Ditrkjlvpii — A n interval between two columns, jul- 
niitting two triglyphs on its entablature. 

Doric — The second order in architecture, (somewliat 
between the Ionic and the Tuscan,) disl.ingnislKwl 
for simplicity and strength. — See j)Js. 3, 4, 23, ct 
fiCf/., 43, lb, ()o, ()8, c5'c. 

EcHiNi s — Propm-ly the egg-and-anchor ornament j o- 
culiar to the Ionic capital ; it is sometimes used for 
the whole moulding instead ofovolo. 

Entablati'KK — The horizontal su})erstructure of a co- 
lonnade ; in (ire(‘k architecture, comprising tlio 
three divisions of architrave, frieze, and cornice. 

Encakpcs — F('stoon of fruit or tlowers on friezes, tkv. 

Epistvlium. — The Arcliitrave ; the lowest of tin? three 
divisions of aift (‘iitablature. — See pis. ot), 67. 

Eustvle — An in^t'rval of two diaimders ami (piartcr 
between tin* columns. * 

Exiieoka — A reces.s, or small side -apartment. — See 

pi. 19. 

Facade — Front view ^ elevation of an edilice. 

Fascia — A tlat member in tin* entablature, repr«*senting 
a band, or broad tillet. The architrave the more 
‘iiriched orders is divided longitudinally into two or 
more fascia*. 

Fenestration’, termed by the (iermans Feushr-drcM- 
tehtur, is, in contradistinction to columniation, the 
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system of construction and mode of design marked by 
windows. 

Platband — A flat fascia or moulding, of wliicli the 
projection is less than its breadth; also the lintel of 
a door or window, or fillet between the flutings of a 
column. — See pL 34. 

Fluting — The vertical channelling of the shafts of 
columns. 

Frieze — TIkj middle member of an entablature, fre- 
quently decorated with raised carvings. 

Fust — The shaft of a column, or trunk of a pilaster; 
Lc. that part wdiich is between the base and capital. 

Glyfiis — The perpendicular channels cut in the tri- 
glyjihs of the Doric frieze. 

GuttvE, or drops in the Doric entablature, are small 
pyramids or cones, immediately undt*r the triglyph 
and inutule. 

Helices — Sec CaulicolL 

Hermes — A square shaft or pillar terminating in a 
bust. 

, Hexastyle — Having a front range of six columns. — Sec 
pis. 29, 33. 

Hyilethkal — W ithout a roof. 

Hyperthyrum — The upper member of a doorway. — 
Sec pL 32 his. 

llYroTUACHELii M — The necking of a capital, introduced 
bet>veeii the capital itself and the shaft of the 
column. 

Impost — The member on which the arch immediately 
rests . — *Sec pL ('0. 
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Intercolumniation — The space between two columns. 

Ionic — The third order in architecture, founded by the 
lonians about 1350 b.c. Its distinguishing charac- 
teristics are the slenderness and flutings of its column 
(although less slender than the Corinthian), and the 
volutes of rams’ horns which adorn the capital. — See 
pis. 5, 30, ^c.y 41, 61. 

Jambs — The side-supports of a doorway. 

Keystone — The top stone or central wedge in the curve 
of an arch. 

Lacunaria — The sunk panels or eoffors in ceilings. 

Lintel. — The part of a door or window-frame that rests 
on the side-posts. — See pL 47. 

Metope — The interval between the Doric triglyplis. — 
See pL 48. 

Modilliox — An ornament resembling a bracket in the 
Corinthian (and Composite) cornices. 

Module — The semi-diameter of a column, or tliirty 
minutes. 

MoNOTKK.LV PH IG — That iiiodc of intercolumniation in 
the Doric Order, according to which there is only 
a single triglyph over each intercolumn. 

Mutules — Plain projecting blocks, supporting tho^rona 
of the JJorlc cornice, answering to inodillions in the 
Corinthian. 

Naos — The cell or central chamber of a temple. 

Necking — T im space between the astragal of the shatt 
and the annulet of tho capital. 

OcTASTYLE — An cdificc having eight columns in front. 
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Odeum — A structure built by Pericles at Athens for 
the performance of music. It had within many 
rows of seats and of pillars, and the roof was 
conical. 

OrisTiiODOMUs — The chamber behind the cella. — See 
pi 25. 

Order — In architecture a column entire, consisting of 
base, shaft, and capital with an entablature. 

OvOLO — A moulding which projects one quarter of a 
circle, called also a quarter-round. 

Palestra or Gymnasium — A Grecian structure, in its 
use answering nearly to the baths. 

Pediment — The triangular termination of the roof of a 
temple, resting upon the entablature which surrounds 
the building. 

Peribolus — The enclosure within which a temple stood. 
— See pis, 19, 54. 

Peuiptery (whence Peripterae) — An edifice sur- 
Ipunded by a range of columns or colonnade. — See 
pi. 48, ^c. 

Peristyle — A range of columns within a court or 
temple. — See pi. 23. 

Pilaster — An ayifa, or square pillar, generally built, 
lit were, into the wall, from which it projects one- 
or one-sixth of its breadth; but sometimes 
insulated. It has the same proportions and orna- 
ments as a column, but no diminution. 

Pilastrade — A row of pillars. — See pi. 63. 

Plinth — T he low square step on which a column is 
placed. 

L 
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Podium — A dwarf pedestal wall. 

Polystyle — Having a number of columns. Where 
columns occur behind columns, as where a portico 
has inner columns. 

Portico — The covered space in front of a temple. 

PosTicuM — The covered space behind a temple. — See. 
pis. 27y 43, 48. 

PRiECiNCTiONS — Tlic landings or gangways which sepa- 
rated and gave access to the ranges of seats in the 
ancient theatres. 

Profile — The outline of a scries of mouldings, or of any 
other parts, as shown by a section through them. 

Pronaos — Often used convcrtibly with Portico. The 
part of the temple in front of the Naos. — See pk 
29, 48. 

PROrviwKUM — The piece of advancing architecture which 
distinguishes the entrance into the court of a temple. 

Proscenium. — The place before the scene when the 
actors appeared; the stage. — See pi. 40. * 

Prostyle — *A term to distingui.sh the open projecting 
portico from the portico in antis; whicli latter, 
having its sides enclosed by the continued walls 
of the cell, appears to have no projection. 

Pseudo-dipteral — False or imperfect dipt^j^^, the 
inner range of columns 'being omitted. 

Pteroma — Has frequently a more extended application, 
but in the present work it is used to distinguish the 
continuation of the side-walls from the transverse 
partition of the cidla to the antic. — See pis. 19, 43. 

PuLViNATED — A friczo whose face is convex inslciul oi 
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plane is said to be pulvinated, from its supposed 
resemblance to the side of a cushion. 

Tycnostyle — The fifet method of intercolumniation, 
having one diameter and a half between each 
column. 

Scotia — From the Greek o-mtU (skotia), darkness ; the 
large hollow or concave surface in the base of a 
column. The scotia and tori mutually set off* each 
other, as regards light and shade. 

Shaft — The main body of a column between the base 
and capital. 

Socle — See Zocle. 

Soffit — Ceiling ; applied to the underside of arches, 
and of other architectural members. 

Spandril — The space between the curve of an arch and 
the square enclosing it., 

Stoa — A portico. In one of these, at Athens, Zeno 
tjiught his system of philosophy, and instituted the 
sect named Stoics. — See pi, 18. 

Strict — T he ffutings of a column, 

Sttl agalm ATic — Su|ported by figure-columns. — See 
Caryatid^ AtlanteSy Telamones. 

Stylobate — The basis or substructure on which a 
|onnade is placed. — See pis. 12, 38. 

ScPERCOLUMNiATiON — The placing of one tier of columns 
over another. 

Systyle — An intercolumniation of two diameters. — See 
pi. 30. 

Telamones — See Ail antes. 

Tenia— T he upper member of the Doric architrave. 
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Terminus — A bust surmounting a pedestal, which 
diminished downwards, andlkwas firmly fixed in 
the earth, to symbolise the^aeity which presided 
over the sacred limits of property. 

Tetra STYLE — A building with four columns in front. 
— ^ee pis, 29, 30. 

Tholobate — Mr. Ilosking’s term for the substructure 
of a cupola. 

Tholus — A cupola or circular building : employed in 
this volume to designate the circular roof of the 
monument of Lysicrates. — See pL 17. 

Toreutic — Carving, embossing, working in metals. 

Torus — A large convex moulding or coil in the ba$e of 
a column. 

Triglypu — The distinguishing ornament of th(? Doric 
entablature. — See jd. 18, ^c. 

Tympanum — The triangular space within the cornices of 
a pediment. — See jd. 48. , 

Vestibule — A porch or ante-room, through which a 
larger apartment or house i^cntered. — See vis, 19, 

43. ^ 

Volute — The Ionic scroll o? ram’s horn. Those of the 
Corinthian capital are smaller, and of distinct cha- 
racter. — See pis, 3o, 36. 

Vomitoria — Passages facilitating egress froiia tneairc. 

Xyst — A large court with a portico on three sides, 
planted Avith rows of trees, where the ancients per- 
formed athletic exercises, as running, wrestling, &e. 
— See Pahestra, 

Zocle, or Socle — A plain low plinth, or pedestal. 
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ZoPHORUS — The frieze. 

ZoTHEKA — A smay|fepoin or alcove, which might be 
added to or s^lrated from another, by means of 
curtains and windows. 




CHRONOLOGICAL INDEX. 


Doric Portico, or Gate of the Agora . . . Augustus 
Ionic Temple on the Hissus ... of uncertain date 
Tower of Andronicus Cyrrhestes .... 159 b.c. 
Choragic Monument of Lysicrates .... 335 b.c. 


Pantheon of Hadrian reign of Hadrian 

Parthenon 440 b.c. 

Erechtheum *. . . . 393 b.c. 

Odeum of Regilla, or Theatre of Herodes 

Atticus time of the Antonines 

Choragic Monument of Thrasyllus .... 320 b.c. 

Pfopylaea . 432 b.c. 

Temple of Theseus 465 b.c. 

Temple of Jupiter Olympius . . . reign of Hadrian 

Arch and Aqueduct of Hadrian ditto 

Monument of Philopappus reign of Trajan 

Temple at Corinth of uncertain date 

Incantada date unknown 

Ruins bf the Isle of Delos .... of uncertain date 
Pnyx 
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